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The Assembly Adjourns 


°F HE General Assembly of the United Nations adjourns this week after 


three months of debate during which it has accomplished virtually 
nothing. Am endless stream of reports has been considered. Major. 
political. problems—the civil war and foreign intervention in Greece, for 
instance—have been left in the air. A promising discussion of disarma- 
ment has petered out with only one positive result, the recall to life of 
the moribund Atomic Energy Commission. Probably no single issue has 
been so severely mauled as that of Palestine, which has occupied the buik 
of the Assembly’s later debates. Yet in spite of this record of futility, 
the Assembly is only to adjourn. It will meet again on April 1st—was 
there malice in the choice of date?—and the rendezvous is New York, 
where more dollars can be spent in less time than in any other place on 
earth. It is hardly surprising that the wisdom of this decision is being 
widely questioned—or even that some should ask whether the Assembly 
itself serves any useful purpose in international life. 
Its defects are indeed painfully obvious. Among the first must be 
counted a truly appalling waste of time and energy on the part of men 
—Mr Marshall, Mr McNeil, Mr Vyshinsky—who must be presumed, 
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from the offices they occupy, to have something better to do. While they 
How Much for Defence ? ; The Pumpkin 


or their deputies wrangle in the Political Committee and repeat the argu- 


oak Papers; The Farmer’s Reward ; Recon- ments vittually unchanged in the full Assembly—an exhausting duplica- 
\ respect struction in the South ?; Electoral tion—they are dissipating energy which might have been devoted to 
48, both Reform ; Shorter Notes 


careful and factual examination of the problems that confront them in the 

ec THE WORLD OVERSEAS foreign field. But the precious hours have now gone by in the political 

Russia’s Economic Revival—I - 974 atmosphere of the soap box and the thumping tub, It is hardly to be 
American Responsibility: in’ Geese; ERP hoped that out of it should come solid policy or constructive diplomacy. 
Exports tothe US; Industrial Develop- The debates do not only absorb precious energy. They generate 


ment in Pakistan avoidable friction, At times, the competition between leading states- 
for the 
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| months mien to shout each other down has been positively unseemly. The deep 
avi oa We ie. q cleavage in international life is only too palpable, but is it helpful to 
d iibera Challenge: to. Natural Rubber .- 980 illuminate the chasm with so many flashes of vituperation ? 

-rpoeated Who Supplies the Machines ?- 981 Yet these criticisms only touch the surface. Even if debates were 


speedy and the decencies observed, it would still be true that the General 
Assembly is failing to fulfil the functions mapped out for it in the original 
plans for the United Nations. . The foundations.of the United Nations 
were laid on the hope that the Great Powers would agree. The Security 
Council was to express their agreement and would act as a species of 
Executive Committee for the nations in general; these latter were: to 
gain their chance to air their views in the Assembly, which would meet to 
receive reports and debate general issues of policy. But the pre-existing 
agreement in the Security Council was expected to give the Council the 
means of guiding, stimulating and controlling the Assembly's debates. 
In fact, this essential “ committee work” on the part of the Council has 
been, rendered impossible by the same reason that has divided the 
Assembly on most occasions into two rival camps. .. The division between 
East and West has left both the Council and the Assembly leaderless and 
floundering—a condition which is at the root of both the length and 
the inconclusiveness of their discussions. 
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The lack of unity in the Security Council has also had the 
result of saddling the Assembly with problems which should, for 
effective decision, dmave been handled in the Security Council 
alone. The need for Great Power unity has been nowhere so 
Clearly demonstrated as over the issue of Palestine. Here the 
division did not follow the cleavage between East and West. The 
inability of Britain and America to concert their views proved 
almest as baleful as the much more publicised division between 
Russia and the West. 


Must the conclusion then be that, given the existing division 
between East and West and the inability of the Great Powers to 
agree on lines of general policy, the General Assembly has no 
functions to perform and an indefinite adjournment is the best 
that can be hoped for the unlucky institution? Such ayconclu- 
sion might be justifiable on a strict examination of its record, 
but the issue of the United Nations cannot be simply dismissed 
en the basis of its former and present behaviour. In times of 
tension and uncertainty such as these, an institution which both 
symbolises ordinary people’s hopes for peace and also brings 
together the divided nations into some sort of fellowship, how- 
ever minimal, cannot be voted into oblivion. Even if it does no 
more than unite the statesmen of the world in the same building, 
it does so under the visible sign of peace and must, therefore, 
be assisted to continue. But since it is to continue, some effort 
must be made to end those of its inefficiencies that can, even in 
the short run, be cleared away. 


The split between East and West cannot be cured by any 
action inside the Assembly. In so far as its basic incapacity 
springs from that cause, inefficiency will continue. But some 
things can be done. In the first place, its meetings can be 


A Turn of 


T is just over a year since the Crippsian Revolution in the 
economic policy of the Labour Government began; and 
already voices can be heard asking whether the counter-revolu- 
tion is not gaining the upper hand. There were months, earlier 
in the year, when fresh testimony of the effectiveness of Sir 
Stafford’s disinflation could be collected almost daily. That is 
no longer true; but it does not follow that the policy has been 
reversed. The technical evidence was examined in an article 
Jast week. What it adds up to is that the British economy is 
certainly not back in the inflationary current of 1947; indeed, it 
may be that the net effect of official policies is still, by a small 
margin, on the right side. But there are a number of disquiect- 
ing symptoms: the market prices both of gilt-edged and of 
industrial securities are rising together—which argues a 
“ pressure of money” sufficient to force the hands and override 
the judgment of investors; and there is an uninterrupted rise in 
the total of bank deposits. And, whether it has exhausted its 
impetus or not, the disinflationary policy has certainly not 
attained the targets that were set for it in the transfer of man- 
power and of other economic resources from the less to the 
more essential industries. The present position may perhaps 
be summed up by saying that, if the British economy is probably 
not inflating, it is equally probably not disinflating. Many of 
the distorting res that existed a year ago are still present; 
the best that can be said is that they do not seem to be increasing. 
There is very little room for doubt that Sir Stafford’s policy 
of disinflation was right a year-ago and is still right today. Many 
even of those who were sceptical a year ago must have been 
converted by the contrast between the gathering disaster of 1947 
and the sober recovery of 1948. If the matter could be examined 
without any reference to political pressures, the right prescrip- 


tion for today would undoubtedly be to reinforce the policy, to- 


make a second, and bolder, attempt to make it work. But with 
every week nearer the gencral election, the atmosphere gets 
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reduced to a maximum of once a year. It would have beep 
infinitely wiser to have finished with the Palestine debate this 
week and to have the Assembly until, Se 
October 1949 at the earliest. Secondly, a strict term cay be 
to its reunjons—a formight i is surely sufficient—and € dupli- 
cation of debate in committee and in full Assembly an be 
cut out. Thirdly, the Secretary General can make a better 
effort to draw together and drastically reduce the material that 
is laid before the Assembly. At present, too many papers of 
too little importance are churned out, largely as a result of 
excessive resolution-making in earlier meetings. Since the 
error is in the first place an error of governments, they will 
give little or no lead in the direction of greater concentration 
of effort. It must, therefore, come from the secretariat and 
although it demands a degree of clarity and resolution not 
conspicuous so far, the task is not impossible. 

Last of all, the statesmen themselves who frequent the 
Assembly can take a different and more constructive view of 
their own responsibilities. There is no Jaw written into the 
Charter that the speeches made must be vindictive and inflam- 
matory. If one side of the divided world sets a pattern of abuse, 
there is no reason why the other shou:J follow so bad an example, 
If the great crashing waves of invective can be dammed up, a 
little trickle of common understanding may yet make its way to 
the surface. The Assembly’s claim to continued existence lies 
in the fact that in spite of every defect and disadvantage, it is stil] 
a place where all the statesmen of the world can meet. It may 
yet serve a more constructive purpose if when they meet they 
make it their aim to talk and not to shout, to discuss and not to 
hurl abuse, to think and not to perorate. At present at least 
the Assembly’s best hope of survival lies in this change of heart. 





the Screw 


more highly charged with politics. Another bout of disinflation 
would mean either cuts in expenditure or increases in taxation. 
Politicians can propose such unpopular things only when they 
are very firmly in office or when the public is badly frightened. 
Such willingness to accept heroic measures as there was a year 
ago has largely evaporated; in this sense Si: Stafford’s policy 
has been its own undoing, and he is under considerable pressure 
from his own party to take the opposite course. 

Since there is so little willingness at Westminster to consider 
another turn of the disinflationary screw, there is a noticeable 
tendency in Whitehall to seek some scapegoat for the fading 
away of the disinflationary policy—or at least to find some 
mechanical device for restoring it without hurting anybody. The 
most disquieting symptom in the present situation being the 
continued rise in bank deposits—the total passed the six billion 
mark for the first time in November—there is a certain desité 
in official quarters to hold the banks to blame ; ‘they are said fo 
be far too free in making advances to industry : and there ate 
rumours afloat of stricter controls on bank lending. But no such 
argument can stand up to the test of the figures. Although, im 
the seven months from the Budget to November, the increase in 


net bank deposits this year has been almost exactly the same as 


it was in the same period of last year (£178 million against £175 
million), the total of bank advances has risen by only a quartet 


as much (£35 million against £141 million). Whatever it is that 


is causing the continued monetary expansion, it is not the 
lending policy of the banks. The Quantity Theory dies hard 
and the temptation to find the root cause of all economic 





mena in changes in the quantity of money is still very strong. 
~ But the size and shape of the banking figures are still today, #% 


they have been for a decade and a half, mere consequences, of 


the wider economic policies of the Government. To blame the 
banks for he rear of the inflaonary este BBE 


the thermometer for the relapse of a fever patient, 
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The real causes of what has happened are, In fact, fairly easy 

to identify. Inflation exists when the stream of money that the 
comunity is trying to spend, for, all. éoinbined, exceeds 
the supply of goods and servicés on-w which it can be spent; it is 
an excess of total demand over total supply, and it does harm to 
the community either (in the free economy) by pushing all prices 
up or (in the semi-contrelied economy) by creating an intolerable 
congestion in which neither the offer of money nor the issue of 
priorities can protect essential work from being impeded. The 
disinflationary policy secks to reduce demand relatively to supply 
and its chief weapon was intended to be the budget surplus that 
Sir Stafford created with so much political courage Jast April. 
But the surplus has been nibbled away, and meanwhile a number 
of factors have combined to frustrate its purpose, The total of 
demand has been increased. In spite of Sir Stafford’s attempts 
to prevent it, one-third of the wage-earners have had their rates 
of wages increased. The programme of capital expenditure has 
not been kept within the bounds that were set for it. These 
have been the Government’s misfortunes father than its 
deliberate actions; but it is right to add that the “ once-for-all ” 
capital levy has certainly discouraged saving and may have 
encouraged the consumption of capital. On the other side of the 
equation, the supply of goods and services has either diminished 
or not increased as much as was hoped. The figures of total 
industrial production, which were so encouraging earlier in the 
year, have tended to level off. The success of the export drive 
has exerted an inflationary effect inside this country, for though 
the production of export goods generates British incomes, the 
goods are not available for the incomes to be spent on. The 
reduction in the supply of unearned dollars works in the same 
direction. 

In short, the object of Sir Stafford’s policy was to stop the 
country from trying to get more than.a pint out of a pint pot. 
The pot has turned out to be a trifle smaller than was expected 
and the public thirst for expenditure has not been as successfully 
teduced as was hoped. 

This being so, what is one to think about the campaign for 
“reductions in the cost of living” which Mr Maurice Webb, the 
chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party, is leading ? Its 
political attractions are obvious—they are even creditable, in so 
far as the endeavour is to find some election programme for the 
party other than more nationalisation. But the economic logic 
of any such move is simply crazy. A “reduction in the cost 
of living ” means an increase in the spending power of the mass 
of the people; Mr Webb's method for achieving this is by a 
reduction in indirect taxation. But one of the major difficulties 
in the present state of affairs is that the spending power of the 
People is already too latge—too Jarge, that is to say, for the 
supply of goods and services that is left over when the require- 
ments of the Government, of the capital programme and of the 
export drive have been met. No doubt it is possible to prove 
by by family budgets that budgets that a number of people are very hard up. 
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But if Mr Webb wants to give these people more to consume, 


_ where will he find his balancing factor ? Will he take it out 


of, Government -.expenditure—the education programme, 
perhaps ?—or out of capital—Mt Bevan’s housing plans ?—or 
out of exports? Or is it merely one more proposal that 
everybody with an income of more than {£5 a week" shall be 
mulcted for the benefit of those with less ? ‘This surely cannot 
be Mr Webb’s intention, unless he i§ as innocent in electoral 
Strategy as he is in economics. 

The public has so often been told that economics is a com- 
plicated as well as a gloomy science that it is difficult to secure: 
acceptance of the very simple propositions that govern 
economic policy, There have been times in the past when it 
was right to insist that expenditure could safely be increased— 
indeed, that it ought to be. imcreased—so long as resources 
were unemployed and those times will doubtiess come 
again. But for the present, and for some time to come, the: 
chief need is to insist that the community will only hurt itself 
if it tries to buy more goods and services than there are. Sir 
Stafford Cripps has, at best, achieved a precarious balance 
between demand and supply. There is no relief yet visible 
from external circumstances ; the greater part of any increase 
in the national output in the near future will be needed to 
replace the free goods that are now coming from America, but 
will not. go on coming for ever. If, therefore, there is any relaxa- 
tion in any domestic sector—whether it be a: remission of indirect 
taxation on Mr Webb’s constituents or an extension of the 
capital programme-—there must be a tightening up somewhere 
else. No request for the one should even be listened to unless 
it is accompanied by proposals for the other. 

This is a hard doctrine, and no one who enunciates it can take 
any pleasure in doing so. But it is no more inexorable thaa 
the facts on which it is based. There is, indeed, room for 
disagreement about the methods. by which the objects of avoid- 
ing inflation should be achieved. There are those who would 
not bother about the total of money incomes or the balancing 
of the budget and would avoid the consequences of inflation 
by strict quantitative controls on everything and everybody—in 
short, by going back toa total war economy. There are those, 
like Sir Stafford Cripps, who would achieve the balance between 
demand and supply by reducing demand—that is, by reducing 
the flood rather than by erecting new dams against it. There 
is a‘case in logic for the “set the people free” school if it can 
prove (as will not be easy) that a grand act of economic libera- 
tion would increase the supply of goods and services just as 
much as it would increase the demand for them. The only 
school of thought for which there is nothing whatever to be 
said is the. devotees.of wishful thinking,.ecither.those.who. think. 
that the great mass of people can be better off when the country 
is impoverished or those who simply say that the country is tired 
of austerity. Of course it is, But it would like the consequences 
of admitted bankruptcy eventos even less. 
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Germany and the. Powers ts 


N recent weeks, the fear has grown in western Europe that 

in spite of devastation, in spite of occupation, in spite of 

plans for the level of industry, the German people may yet regain 
their former dominant position in European affairs. 


Anxiety on this score is strongest in France, but the uneasi- 
ness is also infecting France’s neighbours. It is to some extent 
the result of the snowballing effect of earlier decisions on 
Germany. The Americans and the British decided over a year 
ago to revive German industry and to include western Germany 
in the Marshall plan. Soon after, the permissible levels of 
industry were raised. Six months ago the currency was 
reformed and this gave economic expansion a tremendous fillip. 
This step was followed by two others: by the announcement 
that the management of the German coal and steel industries 
would be handed back to the Germans, pending a final decision 
—by a future German government—about their ownership ; 
and by an American move to put an end to dismantlement 
on the grounds that the continued delivery of reparations would 
impair “ the contribution Germany can make to the European 
Recovery Programme.” The Humphreys Committee, appointed 
by Mr Paul Hoffman, has toured the Ruhr and now 
proposes that two-thirds of the present (already reduced) list 
of plants which are to be disposed of as reparations should 
escape dismantiement and remain in Germany. The cumula- 
tion of all these developments—all coming to a head within a 
few weeks—has been to bring about in Germany an industrial 
revival which in the crucial category of steel now surpasses 
France’s own and to create a new mood of aggressive self- 
confidence among the Germans. 

Unhappily the restoration of some freedom of action to the 
western Germans has coincided with the steady deepening of 
tension between the western Powers and Russia—a tension 
which is inevitably centred on Germany. The Germans are 
very naturally considering what their role should be in ‘this 
struggle between east and west, and the Soviet decision to arm 
the police of the eastern zone has set off in the western zones 
demands for similar protection and speculations on the “ value 
to the western cause” of a strong rearmed Germany. There 
has been no trace in the official Anglo-American attitude of any 
readiness to listen to this talk, On the contrary, the continued 
disarmament of the western police forces has been reaffirmed. 
But many Frenchmen—and other western Europeans—argue 
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that, eighteen months ago, the control of German industry 
at a low level was the Allies’ gospel. Yet the needs of De: 

recovery have led to.a revision of the whole programme. 
not “the needs of European defence” have the same effect ? 

It is no use dismissing this fear of a resurgent Germany as 
panic-stricken and unrealistic, on the grounds that western 
Germany is a heap of ruins where the male population has 
been decimated into harmlessness. It is not Germany alone 
that people fear but the use Germany could make of a strong 
central position to manipulate the European balance of power 
in its Own interests. A western Germany which was strong 
enough to offer any real increase in security to western Europe 
would also be strong enough to negotiate with Russia on its 
own terms. And nothing in Germany’s past—neither . the 
Treaty of Rapallo nor the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact—suggests 
that German loyalty to “western ideals” is such that it 
excludes separate arrangements with the enemies of the west, 

The crisis of confidence created by this sudden unfolding 
of possible vistas of German expansion and strength must be 
overcome with all speed. It has bred uncertainty and suspicion 
between the members of the actual Brussels Pact and the 
potential Atlantic Pact. It is sapping the psychological pre- 
conditions of partnership. It is a menace both to the hope of 
successful western defence and to the European Recovery 
Programme. But how. can the atmosphere be improved? 
Where has the policy gone wrong ? 

The fundamental. dilemma of western policy towards 
Germany has long been apparent. On the one hand, to 
impose all manner of restrictions and discriminations on the 
German people is to run the risk—indeed, the certainty—that 
they will one day resume Great Power status burning. for 
revenge. On the other hand, after two German aggressions it 
is impossible to re-admit the Germans to an equal place among 
the nations on the sole guarantee of their promise to be good. 
But if the dilemma has Jong been clear, so has the only possible 
ultimate way out of it—that all the countries of western Europe 
should themselves submit to the same restraints on their 
sovereignty as they find it necessary to impose on Germany, 
which could then be free and prosperous without being danget- 
ous. It was partly because it pointed in this direction that 
many Europeans welcomed the Marshall plan. But at the 
moment onc aim of the plan—the quick restoration of pros 
perity—is being allowed to overshadow another—that western 
Europe should be sufficiently unified in political matters to 
prevent German recovery from being a menace to Germany's 
neighbours. What is needed at the present moment is a 
clarification and formal restatement of the western Powers’ 
policy for Germany. At present, policy in Germany is coming 
up for discussion all over the place—in the Humphreys Com- 
mittee on dismantlement, in the fusion plans for Bizonia, in 
western Germany's claims put forward to the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation in Paris, in the Six Power talks on the 
Ruhr, But the fesult is mot so much a policy as a piece of 
patchwork that is being pulled and picked in different direc- 
tions by rival interests and diplomacies. What is needed 10 
end this confusion is a Foreign. Ministers’ conference of the 
three major Powers of the west, together with the smaller 


countries concerned, to pull all these rough ends together into 
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js more speed and inventiveness in securing a settlement for the 
Ruhr. The only solution which can at once reassure Germany's 
peighbours and avoid exasperating. the Germans’ aggrieved 
nationalism is one that extends to the steel industry in 
western Europe as a whole the forms of control which are. to 
be imposed upon the Germans. A. modest first step in. the 
direction of ra agreed statute for the Ruhr has been taken 
in admitting } tance to the Anglo-American boards of control 
responsible for German coal and steel in advance of the French 
zone’s fusion w:th Bizonia:, This step gives France an. equal 
voice in the present essentially temporary organs of control 
and as such has been welcomed by the French Government, 
But the question’ of ultimate safeguard, when military occupa- 
tion has come to an end, will still remain, Only if the inter- 
national control of the Ruhr does. not depend upon external 
agencies but is inherent in the structure of the steel industry 
will it last beyond the withdrawal of the Allies. It is agreement 
on this type of internationalisation that the Ruhr talks in London 
should aim. to achieve. 

A clarification of policy. for Germany. does. not. however 
depend simply on British and American action. The attitude 
of France is crucial, Geographically, politically and. militarily 
there can be mo solution of the German. problem . without 
France’s concurrence, yet grave psychological difficulties still 
stand in the way of an agreed policy... French opinion itself 
is divided between those who hardly admit that. Germany 
should revive. at ali and believe that permanent repression is 
still possible, and, the rival. opinion, of which. there are strong 
traces in Gaullist circles, that if only France and Germany 
could forma firm alliance, Europe could be organised on an 
anti-Russian basis without the interference of the Anglo-Saxons. 
And through both extremes runs the crippling strand of pro- 





found. distrust for France’s two chief allies and best-—indeed, 
only—friends, Britain and the United States. | 

From France, therefore, the present situation also demands 
two’things. The first is to’ accept a German policy in’ which 
a measure of German revival and independence is rendered 
safe by including the core of the German economy—the Ruhr 
—in a wider European industrial framework, At present, 
French policy attempts to obstruct German revival and at the 
same time to impose external international control on the 
Ruhr alone. This policy doubly defeats the hope of French 
security, for on the one hand it ensures a’ resentful: Germany 
and on the other, proposes a type of control which resurgent 
German nationalism will sooner or later easily throw off. 

France’s second task is even more urgent. It is to cement 
the ‘alliance of the western Powers by making an ‘act of faith 
in its efficacy. So much in France’s relations with its allies 
is riddled with distrust. AS a result, the French never reach 
the point of intimacy and confidence at which ideas can be 
freely ‘exchanged and difficulties genuinely examined. “By 
remaining in a sense psychologically apart from their British 
and American friends, the French miss day by day the charice 
to mould the alliance into a ‘teal instrument of security. 
M. Frangois-Poncet, a wise Frenchman whose experience of 
Germany is unrivalled and who is now advising General Koenig 
in the French zotie, put his finger’on the real’ weaknéss in the 
French position when he wrote recently: 

If France artificially isolates itself out of sheer mistrust of 
itself and of the others, it will be undermining its security at 
the very moment when there is a general desire to give it a 
fresh foundation. There is one thing we should ‘have learnt 
from our experience—France only owes its salvation in part to 
itself... The. rest it owes to.its foreign friends. 


The Gospel of Work 


UMAN nature, it is often said, does not change. The 
proposition is obviously false if taken literally, needing 
to be qualified by the rider that such small changes as do occur 
may be of enormous practical importance. Such a change 
undoubtedly seems to be occurring, in this country at all events, 
in the very practically important field of the attitude to. work 
and self-betterment. The British workman, it is said, does not 
work as hard as he did, could, or should ; the British business- 
man lacks enterprise and energy. The former is sometimes 
excused on the grounds that he is inadequately fed, the latter 
invariably excuses himself on the grounds that no one can be 
properly enterprising and energetic when swaddled and strangled 
in red tape. There is substance in both excuses, but they do 
not go to the root of the matter. Any traveller abroad can 
observe workers much less well fed than the British working 
with incomparably more zest ; and the decline in British busi- 
ness enterprise goes back far beyond the frustrated forties. 
Socialist teachings and the bureaucracy they bring in their train 
may rightly bear a share of the blame, but they cannot be saddled 
with the whole. On any wide view, both Socialism and bureau- 
cracy (which is by no means of exclusively ‘Socialist origin) must 
rank as symptoms, as well as causes, of the change. 
There have, of course, always been ants and sluggards, idle 
and industrious apprentices, keen and somnolent business men. 


But social pressures, social climates, may favour one trait as 


against another. Readers of Professor R. H. Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Gapitalism will remember his analysis of the 
change in moral and ethical climate, caused by the Reformation, 
which equated righteousness with economic self-betterment and 
Made acquisitiveness At present a partial and 
dangerous reversal of the Reformation’s climatic change is taking 
place. There: is: certainly no return to the pre-materialistic 
outlook of medieval times—on the contrary, never has happiness 


been measured so exclusively in material terms. But individual 
acquisitiveness, the channel through which, for thrée hundred 
years or so, western humanity sought material betterment, is no 
longer really admirable: “Conspicuous consumption ”” in 
Veblen’s sense, is in unmistakably: bad taste. To outstrip and 
outbuy one’s fellows is frankly unethical. To outwork them is 
bad practice. To “found a family” by the accumulation and 
passing on of a fortune is a piece of anti-social behaviour which 
the: whole fiscal apparatus is successfully designed to frustrate. 
To own and enjoy luxurious and costly possessions, even in- 
conspicuously, is something to apologise for. The outward and 
visible sign of the change of climate is the matérial shrinkage 
of rewards and the lightening of penalties, the whittling away 
of stick and carrot ; but the inward reality is something deeper, 
a genuine reaction against the: whole ethic of Acquisitive Man, 
which is by no means confined to the class-warrior champions 
of the underprivileged. 
* 


In this there is undoubtedly much gain.  Acquisitive Man is 
not, and never was, a particularly exalted or attractive avatar of 
humanity. It is unfashionable today to talk.of progress, other- 
than the two-edged progress of the physical sciences ; war and 
revolution and their increasingly horrible concomitants. have 
written an ironical gloss to the nineteenth century creed of 
optimism. But it can hardly be denied. that in this country, at 
all events, there is more compassion and human solidarity, more 
mutual responsibility, respect and tolerance, less snobbery, 
avarice and callousness than a hundred years ago ; and this gain 
is. unmistakably linked. with the decline from favour of the 
acquisitive instinct. Ethically speaking, the change is surely all 
to the good. ite 

Its practical inconveniences, however, are obvious. It would 
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Germany and the. Powers ot a ial 


N recent weeks, the fear has grown in western Europe that 

in spite of devastation, in spite of occupation, in spite of 

plans for the level of industry, the German people may yet regain 
their former dominant position in European affairs. 


Anxiety on this score is strongest in France, but the uneasi- 
ness is also infecting France’s neighbours. It is to some extent 
the result of the snowballing effect of earlier decisions on 
Germany. The Americans and the British decided over a year 
ago to revive German industry and to include western Germany 
in the Marshal] plan. Soon after, the permissible levels of 
industry were raised. Six months ago the currency was 
reformed and this gave economic expansion a tremendous fillip. 
This step was followed by two others: by the announcement 
that the management of the German coal and steel industries 
would be handed back to the Germans, pending a final decision 
—by a future German government—about their ownership ; 
and by an American move to put an end to dismantlement 
on the grounds that the continued delivery of reparations would 
impair “ the contribution Germany can make to the European 
Recovery Programme.” The Humphreys Committee, appointed 
by Mr Paul Hoffman, has toured the Ruhr and now 
proposes that two-thirds of the present (already reduced) list 
of plants which are to be disposed of as reparations should 
escape dismantiement and remain in Germany. The cumula- 
tion of all these developments—all coming to a head within a 
few weeks—has been to bring about in Germany an industrial 
revival which in the crucial category of steel now surpasses 
France’s own and to create a new mood of aggressive self- 
confidence among the Germans. 

Unhappily the restoration of some freedom of action to the 
western Germans has coincided with the steady deepening of 
tension between the western Powers and Russia—a tension 
which is inevitably centred on Germany. The Germans are 
very naturally considering what their role should be in this 
struggle between east and west, and the Soviet decision to arm 
the police of the eastern zone has set off in the western zones 
demands for similar protection and speculations on the “ value 
to the western cause” of a strong rearmed Germany. There 
has been no trace in the official Anglo-American attitude of any 
readiness to listen to this talk. On the contrary, the continued 
disarmament of the western police forces has been reaffirmed. 
But many Frenchmen—and other western Europeans—argue 
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that, eighteen months ago, the control of German BS 
at a low level was the Allies’ gospel. Yet the, needs of European 

recovery have led toa revision of the whole programme, - i 
not “ the needs of European defence” have the same effect ? 

It is no use dismissing this fear of a resurgent Germany ag 
panic-stricken and unrealistic, on the grounds that westem 
Germany is a heap of ruins where the male population has 
been decimated into harmlessness. It is not Germany alone 
that people fear but the use Germany could make of a strong 
central position to manipulate the European balance of power 
in its own interests. A western Germany which was strong 
enough to offer any real increase in security to western Europe 
would also be strong enough to negotiate with Russia on its 
own terms. And nothing in Germany’s past—neither . the 
Treaty of Rapallo nor the Molotoy-Ribbentrop Pact—suggests 
that German loyalty to “western ideals” is such that it 
excludes separate arrangements with the enemies of the west, 

The crisis of confidence created by this sudden unfolding 
of possible vistas of German expansion and strength must. be 
overcome with all speed. It has bred uncertainty and suspicion 
between the members of the actual Brussels Pact and the 
potential Atlantic Pact. It is sapping the psychological pre 
conditions of partnership. It is a menace both to the hope of 
successful western defence and to the European Recovery 
Programme. But how can the atmosphere be improved? 
Where has the policy gone wrong ? 

The fundamental dilemma of western policy towards 
Germany has long been apparent. On the one hand, to 
impose all manner of restrictions and discriminations on the 
German people is to run the risk—indeed, the certainty—that 
they will one day resume Great Power status burning. for 
revenge. On the other hand, after two German aggressions it 
is impossible to re-admit the Germans to an equal place among 
the nations on the sole guarantee of their promise to be good. 
But if the dilemma has long been clear, so has the only possible 
ultimate way out of it—that all the countries of western Europe 
should themselves submit to the same restraints on their 
sovereignty as they find it necessary to impose on Germany, 
which could then be free and prosperous without being danget- 
ous, It was partly because it pointed in this direction that 
many Europeans welcomed the Marshall plan. But at the 
moment one aim of the plan—the quick restoration of pros- 
perity—is being allowed to overshadow another—that westem 
Europe should be sufficiently unified in political matters to 
prevent German recovery from being a menace to Germany's 
neighbours. What is needed at the present moment is. a 
clarification and formal restatement of the western Powers 
policy for Germany. At present, policy in Germany is coming 
up for discussion all over the place—in the Humphreys Com- 
tlement, in the fusion *plans for Bizonia, in 

Germany’s claims put forward to the Organisation for 
Ecomasiic Co-opetilipn in Pati fn the’ Six Bower talks on th 
Ruhr, But the fesult is not so much a policy as a piece of 
patchwork that is being pulled and picked in different direc- 
tions by rival interests dal Habenizics. What is needed to 
end this confusion is a Foreign Ministers’ conference of the 

nich § the west, together with the smaller 
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js more speed and inventiveness in securing a settlement for the 
Ruhr. The only solution which can at once reassure Germany’s 
neighbours and avoid exasperating the Germans’ aggrieved 
nationalism is one. that extends to the steel industry in 
western Europe as a whole the forms of control which are. to 
be imposed. upon the Germans, A. modest first step in the 
direction of an agreed statute for the Ruhr has been taken 
in admitting France to the Anglo-American boards of control 
responsible for German coal and steel in advance of the French 
zone’s fusion with Bizonia:. This step gives France an. equal 
voice in the present essentially temporary organs of control 
and as such has been welcomed by the French Government, 
But the question of ultimate safeguard, when military occupa- 
tion has come to an end, will still remain, Only if the inter- 
national control of the Ruhr does not depend upon. external 
agencies but is inherent in the structure of the steel industry 
will it last beyond. the withdrawal of the Allies, It is agreement 
on this type of internationalisation that the Ruhr talks in London 
should aim to. achieve. 

A clarification. of policy. for Germany does .not. however 
depend simply on British and American action. The attitude 
of France is crucial, Geographically, politically and: militarily 
there can be mo solution of the German problem. without 
France’s concurrence, yet grave psychological difficulties still 
stand in the way of an agreed policy.» French opinion itself 
is divided between those who hardly admit that. Germany 
should revive. at all and believe that permanent: repression is 
still possible, and the rival opinion, of which there are strong 
traces in Gaullist circles, that if only France and Germany 
could form a firm alliance, Europe could be organised on an 
anti-Russian basis without the interference of the Anglo-Saxons. 
And through both extremes runs the crippling strand of pro- 


951 
found distrust for France’s two chief allies and best—indeed, 
only—friends, Britain and the United States. 

From France, therefore, the ‘present situation also demands 
two’things.- The first is to: accept a German ‘policy in which 
a measure of German revival’ and independence is rendered 
safe by including the core of the German economy—the Ruhr 
—in a wider European industrial framework, At present, 
French policy attempts to obstruct German revival and at the 
same time to impose external international contro! on* the 
Ruhr alone. This policy doubly defeats the hope of French 
security, for on the one hand it ensures a resentful Germany 
and’ on the other, proposes a type of control which resurgent 
German nationalism will sooner or later easily throw off. 

France’s second task is even ‘more urgent.’ It is to cement 
the alliance of the western Powers by making an act of faith 
in its efficacy. So much in France’s rélations with its allies 
is riddled with distrust. As a testilt, the French never reach 
the point of intimacy and confidence at which ideas can be 
freely exchanged and difficulties genuinely examined. “By 
remaining in a sense psychologically apart from‘ their British 
and American friends, the French miss day by day the charice 
to mould the alliance into a teal instrument of * security. 
M: Francois-Poncet, a wise Frenchman whose experierice of 
Germany is unrivalled and whois now advising General Koenig 
in the French zone, put his fingér'on the real’ weaknés$ in’ the 
French position when he wrote’ recently: 

If France artificially isolates itself out of sheer mistrust of 
itself and of the others, it will be undermining its security at 
the very moment when there is a general desire to give it a 
fresh foundation. There is one thing we should ‘have learnt 
from our experience—France only owes its salvation in part to 
itself. The rest it owes. to.its foreign friends. 


The Gospel of Work 


UMAN nature, it is often said, does not change. The 
proposition is obviously false if taken literally, meeding 

to be qualified by the rider that such small changes as do occur 
may be of enormous practical importance. Such a change 
undoubtedly seems to be occurring, in this country at all events, 
in the very practically important field of the attitude to work 
and self-betterment. The British workman, it is said, does not 
work as hard as he did, could, or should ; the British business- 
man lacks enterprise and energy. The former is sometimes 
excused on the grounds that he is inadequately fed, the latter 
invariably excuses himself on the grounds that no one can be 
properly enterprising and energetic when swaddled and strangled 
in red tape. There is substance in both excuses, but they do 
not go to the root of the matter. Any traveller abroad can 
observe workets much less well fed than the British working 
with incomparably more zest ; and the decline in British busi- 
ness enterprise’ goes back far beyond the frustrated forties. 
Socialist teachings and the bureaucracy they bring in their train 
may rightly bear a share of the blame, but they cannot be saddled 
with the whole. _On any wide view, both Socialism and bureau- 
cracy (which is by no means of exclusively Socialist origin) must 

rank as symptoms, as well as causes, of the change. 

There have, of course, always been ants and sluggards, idle 
and industrious apprentices, keen and sommnolent business men. 
~ But social pressures, social climates, may favour one trait as 
against another: Readers of Professor R. H. Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism will remember his analysis of the 
change in moral and ethical climate; caused by the Reformation, 
which equated righteousness with economic self-betterment and 
made acquisitiveness respectable. At present a partial and 
dangerous reversal of the Reformation’s climatic change is taking 
place. Theré: is certainly no return to the pre-materialistic 
outlook of medieval times—on the contrary, never has happiness 


been measured so exclusively in:material terms. But individual 
acquisitiveness, the channel through which, for three hundred 
years or so, western humanity sought material betterment, is no 
longer really admirable. “‘Conspicuous consumption” in 
Veblen’s sense, is in unmistakably bad taste.. To outstrip and 
outbuy one’s fellows is frankly unethical. To outwork them is 
bad practice. To “found a family ” by the accumulation and 
passing on of a fortune is a piece of anti-social behaviour which 
the whole fiscal apparatus is successfully designed to frustrate. 
To own and enjoy luxurious and costly possessions, even in- 
conspicuously, is something to apologise for. The outward and 
visible sign of the change of climate is the mateérial shrinkage 
of rewards and the lightening of: penalties, the whittling away 
of stick and carrot ; but the inward reality is something deeper, 
a genuine reaction against the:whole ethic of Acquisitive Man, 
which is by no means confined to the class-warrior champions 


of the underprivileged. 
* 


In this there is undoubtedly much. gain. Acquisitive Man is 
not, and never was, a particularly exalted or attractive avatar of 
humanity. It is unfashionable today to talk of progress, other- 
than. the two-edged progress of the physical sciences; war and 
revolution and their increasingly horrible concomitants. have 
written an. ironical gloss to. the nineteenth century creed of 
optimism... But it can hardly be denied that in this country, at 
all events, there is more compassion and human solidarity, more 
mutual responsibility, respect and tolerance, less snobbery, 
avarice and callousness than a hundred years ago ; and this gain 
is. unmistakably linked with the decline from favour of the 
acquisitive instinct. Ethically. speaking, the change is. surely all 
to the good. 

Its practical inconveniences, however, are obvious. It would 








be foo much to say that the mainspring of economic activity 


has been broken, but its weakness is undeniable. What, asked 
Mr Nigel Balchin at this year’s meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, makes a man dig in his garden? In fact, why work 
anyway ? Ideally, perhaps, for the fun of the thing and ad 
majorem Dei gloriam, but these motives are regrettably rare 
outside the pages of William Morris. Personal honour and 
glory, at any level from that of the appreciation of a few fellow- 
experts to that of world fame, is a spur relevant enough in the 
professions, in politics and administration, in the higher 
managerial and entrepreneurial ranks and, intermittently, among 
the rare Stakhanovs of industry ; but it is hardly likely to be 
effective among the mass whose pace is set by the machine and 
whose personal contribution cannot be isolated. The desire for 
power, power over environment, power over other men, is 
another possible motive ; but it is one which can apply only to 
few and whose implications may well be sinister. Or there is 
the desire for material gain, the old, reliable incentive of 
the Economic Man. Unquestionably, this is a powerful 
incentive, but it is one that shows in practice certain 
erratic and unpredictable characteristics. And under all these 
is the hardly analysable social drive, as it were an inertia of 
motion, appearing in each individual as a conviction that work 
of a certain intensity, concentration of a certain degree, is the 
done thing, the respectable norm. If that norm rises, all other 
incentives are intensified ; if it drops, all lose force. But it 
would take a profounder and better documented social psycho- 
logy than any now available to determine how far the norm is 
a mere resultant of the sum of isolated motives, and how far an 
independent substructure to these. 


Some more general elements may be picked out. It is surely 
relevant that from the earliest days of the industrial and com- 
mercial revolutions the mark of the greatest business success has 
been success in getting out of the business environment. The 
successful British magnate has not, on the whole, aimed at 
becoming a merchant prince, an honoured burgess ; he has aimed 
at becoming a country gentleman. His sons have had a public 
school and university education whose whole tone and bias has 
been set by the aristocracy and the professional class—a tone and 
bias strongly calculated to influence those subjected to it away 
from business and from a sense of the importance and dignity 
of business. This has been a most excellent thing for the 
aristocracy and the professions. But it has, generation by genera- 
tion, creamed off from business life the pick of the country’s 
economic ability, and impressed upon the national consciousness 
a conviction that business is an occupation for the second-rate. 

* 


So far as the workers are concerned, the causes of the drop 
in the norm appear at once more numerous and more elusive. 
The lesson of the interwar decades—that he who works hard 
works himself and his mates out of a job—might be expected 
to fade from memory after nearly nine years of full employment. 
The fact that the norm remains low, lower than ever, and that 
in America, which over half the interwar period suffered far 
more acutely from unemployment than did Great Britain, little 
similar effect can be observed, makes one suppose that some 
other influence is at work. Disillusionttient engendered by the 
discovery that Labour in power does not mean an immediate 
Elysinm must be shared by the workers of plenty of other 
countries with governments of the left ; but whatever undesirable 
things may be found in Poland or Jugoslavia, no one has ever 
suggested that lethargy is one of them. By the same token, it 
would be absurd to lay all the blame on postwar reaction against 
strain and over-exertion. The slackest members of the labour 
force are those new entrants who were too young to be concerned 
in carrying the wartime load. The time-wasting and shirking 
encouraged by Army routine have ‘also been blamed; but 
countries which had conscription for generations before Britain 
finally accepted it have not visibly suffered from those ill effects. 
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The general social components of the problem, in fact, baffig 
Not so, surely, the more 
Economic incentive has, for the last hundred and fifty years and 
more, increasingly filled the vacuum left by the progressive 
atrophy of the others. Joy in work, a sense of the sacramental jp 
work, a sense of social and commercial responsibility in work 
the achievement of mastery through work—all these have faded. 
Industrialisation, mechanisation, centralisation, proletarianisa: 
tion and other cacophonously-named ingredients of modern life, 
have banished them from the normal worker’s universe, leaving 
behind only the straightforward calculus of effort and reward. 
And the effort-and-reward mechanism has developed curious 
creaks and eccentricities under the pressure of new social ideals, 
The narrowing of the gap between skilled and unskilled labour, 
the levelling of the rewards of the assiduous and the slack under 
collective bargaining, the tempering ©* economic penalty by 
unemployment insurance, are all obvious ‘nfluences. : 

Only a little less obvious is the weakening of material incen- 
tives by rationing, allocations, controls and shortages in general, 
of the things on which the worker could really be expected to 
be enthusiastic about spending his money. True, money will still 
buy many desirable things and make a great difference to one’s 
standard of living ; but outside the range where money is not 
allowed to make a difference at all, the range of control and 
social allocation, a great deal of money is needed to make a 
difference really worth noticing. It would take four or five times 
the average skilled worker’s income to justify a move from an 
ordinary council house (to which more money gives no title) 
to something better rented on the private market ; it would take 
a year’s income or more to buy the car which his American 
counterpart takes for granted ; new furniture, carpets and major 
household equipment generally are simply not practical politics. 
A too-distant carrot is no carrot at all. There remain, as practical 
spending outlets, the various forms of co.nmercial entertainment 
which, as an incentive, have the obvious disadvantage that their 
enjoyment competes directly for the worker’s time. Why eam 
the price of a football game by overtime which prevents you 
from attending it ? 

When to these considerations are added all those as yet little- 
investigated group and social forces which, in mine or factory, 
set the workers’ loyalties or antagonisms in opposition to his 
individual self-interest, the decline of the material incentive is 
obvious. Nor is there any likelihood of that decline being 
drastically reversed. The British people are not going to scrap 
social insurance ; heaven forbid that they should. Industry is 
not going to scrap collective bargaining. Much could be done 
to get the prices of controlled and uncontrolled goods into 4 
relationship that would make the carrot really tempting, but 
this will take time. More goods on the home market must await 
precisely that increase of production which they themselves 
might help in eliciting. It would seem that the attack on the 
incentive problem must in the long run take other forms, work- 
ing through industrial relations at all levels, educating workers 
and business men alike to general, as against sectional, economic 
realities, supplementing the old, narrow acquisitive drive with @ 
self-interest more enlightened and more social, But the matter 
is too urgent for any means to be neglected. “Hatd work may 
no longer be an essential passport to individual. respectability 
and the one self-evident means to individual betterment, but it 


remains as essential as ever it was. The gospel of more and 


more for less and Jess, of squéeze-the-boss and squeeze-the 
public, letting Them see°to it, is no better morally, and a great 
deal worse materially, than the nineteenth century gospel of plod, 
push, grab and hold ; and behind them all there stands, in spite 
of all scientific and technical advance and all social ameliorations, 
the grim old gospel which events must in the end bring home> 
it is to be hoped not too late: he who will not work, neither shall 
bite are + 2, atti Se, TENE 
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specific questions of motive 
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NOTES OF 


The people of western Berlin have given, by an overwhelming 
yore, their preference for freedom under the airlift—whatever its 
jnconvenience—rather than for more normal conditions under 
possible Soviet control. About 88 per cent of the electorate went 
tw the polls, and, whatever else their voting signified, its chief 
purpose was to demonstrate their dislike of Communism and their 
resentment of Russian tactics in Berlin 

In the short run, therefore, the Allies are now more committéd 
than before to the policy of keeping the western sectors of Berlin 
supplied and of preventing the achievement of the Russian 
blockade’s chief end—the exclusion of the western Powers from 
the city. Nevertheless, the vote does nothing to simplify the 
desperately serious problems presented by continuing to supply 
some two million people from the air. With the best will in the 
world, the airlift-cannot provide normal conditions of work and 
food, and the newly elected German city council must consider 
the endurance test to which the people of Berlin are being sub- 
mitted. The Socialists, who won over 60 per cent of the vote, 
already realise that something more than discontent with the 
Russians will be needed to keep morale high. Dr Reuther, the 
former Lord Mayor whom the Russians would not permit to take 
office in the old Magistrat—he is an ex-Communist—is now 
formally installed, and his first request has been for a doubling of 
the airlift to bring supplies up to a daily volume of 8,000 tons. 
General Clay believes that enough aircraft will be available, but 
it is a formidable undertaking. sai 

It is also a very costly one. At what. point will public opinion 
at home—particularly in the United States—begin to question 
the very great diversion of resources which the airlift represents ? 
Senator Connolly, who will be chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, has eiready questioned the expense and 
confidently predicted a settlement with the Russians. The mood 
may spread, Altogether the problem of Berlin appears as intract- 
able as it was the day the airlift began, and the alternatives before 
the Allies are not one whit more reassuring. 


* * * 


The Vote on Palestine 


Any visitor to the Palestine debate in the Assembly’s political 
committee may be pardoned for coming away in a fine muddle 
as to who wanted what, and why. Again and again last week’s 
voting offered the curious spectacle of the Russian and Latin 
American friends. of Israel, and of the Arabs and their Moslem 
friends, voting om the same. side for opposed reasons—the 
first because they would brook no truncation of Israel, the second 
because they wanted no Israel at all. The occasion of the voting 
was a last effort—attempted by the British and American delega- 
tions—to produce a compromise resolution which preserved the 
principle that disputes shall not be settled by force, nor settle- 
ments negotiated under duress. By the terms of the Anglo- 
American resolution as originally drafted, the Arabs had their 
last chance to negotiate for the retention of some of the lands 
allotted to them under the 1947 partition scheme, but since lost in 
war. 

But by the time they had voted against every clause that admitted 
the fact of partition—their six votes, incidentally turned the scale, 
for the voting was close—they had mulcted the resolution of its 
three most advantageous clauses from their point of view. These 
were the clause providing a UN conciliation commission with 
specific terms of reference (lost by 22 votes to 25); the clause 
stating that alterations to the 1947 partition plan should be nego- 
tiated on a basis of reciprocity (lost by 23 votes to 23) and the 
one suggesting that the rump of Arab Palestine should be joined to 
Transjordan (lost by 18 votes to 26). Of the Anglo.American 
resolution there remained, therefore, only the clauses providing 
for a conciliation commission charged merely with encouraging 
the parties to agree, for the internationalisation and demilitarisa- 
tion of Jerusalem, for free ports at Haifa and Lydda, for United 
Nations supervision of the Holy Places and for the restitution of 
Property, or alternatively, for the provision of compensation to 
refugees. Even this emasculated text was passed only by 25 votes 
to 21 with nine abstentions—a majority that was sufficient in com- 
Mittce nt does not promise oe caeeeinm margin that is 
necessary for acceptance in fu sembly, é 

To any western mind, the Arab vote was suicidal and incom- 


ptchensible. To many orientals it was logical. “ They know only 
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black and white, truth and untruth,” wrote T. E. Lawrence, 
“ without our hesitating retinue of finer shades.” How, asks the 
average Arab politician, is he to go home and tell his people that 
he has compromised ? If he does so, a shouting crowd will hound 
him-from office. Better, therefore, to throw away the chance of 
half a loaf than to have to say he broke bread, 


* * * 


mone 


Arab Opinion Divided 


To lessen the prevailing confusion, it is now best to call 
spades spades and to stop talking, in the singular, about “Arab 
opinion” and “ the Arab view.” The Arab states have no single 
common element of policy. They are not even all agreed that 
there should be no compromise with Israel, for King Abdullah 
(who is virtually an absolute monarch and has not the handicap 
of facing a half-educated electorate) can afford to take ths 
common-sense view that the state of Israel is a reality. 

At least four conflicting views are discernible in the mélée of 
Arab speeches and recriminations.' One is held by the supporte 
of the “ perpetual war” faction who say they are ready to shout at 
and sabotage Israel in perpetuity. This is strongest in Syria 
but present also in Iraq and Egypt; it has a membership com- 
posed of students and the more ignorant and irresponsible politi- 
cians, A second view is held by those who accept the “ practical! 
realities.” They believe that the annexation of the Arab hills to 
Transjordan is the only alternative to its annexation by: Israel ; 
this is, so far, little current except in Palestine and, of course, 
Transjordan. A third is the view of the foreign realists who 
would like to see their armies extracted from the expensive 
impasse in Palestine: whispers to this effect are current in 
Cairo and Baghdad. A fourth view is held by the red herring 
and scape-goat seeking school, which asserts that the Egyptians 
lost the northern Nejeb only because the Jews attacked during 
the Moslem festival of Aid-el-Kebir and which is only waiting 
for some step towards settlement by King Abdullah in order to 
turn upon him as the man responsible for failure everywhere.| 

The events of recent weeks are all of them reflections of one 
or other of these states of mind. In Syria, the government has 
fallen to the shouts of the perpetual war party and none but 
nonentities can be found to take its place. In Egypt, the stability 
of the government is affected by its Palestine mistakes. Its many 
enemies have organised well-armed riots (in which the Cairo 
Chief of Police was killed last week) and f has been obliged to 
declare a state of siege. In Jericho, a congress of men-on-the-spot 
—the mayors and notables of the rump of Arab Palestine—has 
asked King Abdullah to take them over and “ solve their problems 
by whatever means he thinks best.” In Amman, the prudent 
Abdullah has said that he will consider giving effect to their 
suggestion “by constitutional international means and at the 
proper time.” But in Paris his six fellow members of the Arab 
League have voted against any such extension of his territory. 
The further outlook for allies so divided is highly unpromising, 
The Iraqi and Egyptian Governments are the most likely to suffer 
by it. King Ibn Saud is too far away to be deeply affected, and 
the Lebanese, though voting pro forma with their Arab friends, 
have always—so far as the Christian half of the country is con- 
cerned—had an inner feeling that it would be no bad thing to 
see other non-Meslem element established with a state on the’ 
coast. Their Patriarch has publicly said so. 


* * . 
Alarm and Confusion 


If Mr Alexander is even half as uncertain and obscure in his 
discussions with the Chiefs of Staff as he was with the Commons 
on Monday, when military service was discussed’ in Committee, 
it is not surprising that there is confusion in the Services. By 
the time the division’ was taken on the clause extending the! 
period of service from 12 to 18 months the Minister of Defence 
and Mr Shinwell had, between them, succeeded in leaving the 
House not only uncertain as to the reasons for its necessity, but 
had even aroused doubts about the whole basis on which the 
Government has introduced conscription. 

Mr Alexander was urged on Monday from all sides of th 
House to clear up the confusion created in last week’s debate as 
to whether he still envisages conscription as a method of training 
reservists, or of eking out the exiguous numbers of Regulars 


available for emergencies, and whether there was anything in Mo 
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Shinwell’s hint that they intended to abandon conscription when 


the Regular forces were large enough. He responded with a tour 
de force of obscurity which deserves to be set beside,some of, the 
classic passages of Mr Ramsay Ma¢Donald in his declining years. 
This stung Mr Crossman into a speech which expressed very well 
the feeling of a considerable section of the Labour members. He 
said that in supporting the Government on 18 months as a 
national necessity, he was giving no vote of confidence whatsoever 
in the Minister of Defence. But many of Mr Crossman’s col- 
Jeagues refused to go even so far as this. Seizing the excuse 
that it was a Monday (“ sorry, I was delayed in my constituency ”) 
and that the Whips, determined to avoid an embarrassing revolt, 
had sent merely a two line whip, only 138 Labour Members 
out of a voting strength of 390 voted for the Third Reading of 
the Bill. 

The debates on the Service estimates next year will, however, 
provide a test of back bench opinion, for it will then be open 
to Labour Members, if they wish, to attack the administration 
of the Forces without challenging the immediate necessity for an 
increase in the period of service. 


x x * 


A Mistaken Measure 


The Agricultural Marketing Bill, published this week, is a 
disappointing and. harmful measure. The Lucas Committee* 
pointed out that, now that three-quarters of the farmers’ output 
is purchased at guaranteed prices, there can be no case for the 
continuation or revival of the producer-controlled Marketing 
Boards, whose main activity before the war was to manipulate 
supplies in the interest of raising the return to the grower. To 
do so would give the farmers a double protection at taxpayers’ 
and consumers’ expense. The Government has not heeded this 
advice. The new Bill proposes to continue the prewar system, 
with certain safeguards. Thus, not more than a fifth of the 
members of a Marketing Board may be appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture, the remaining four-fifths being drawn as before 
from the producers. This puts the Minister’s representatives in 
a tiny minority, while leaving the Minister of Food and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—supposedly the guardians of the 
consumer and the taxpayer respectively—completely unrepre- 
sented in matters vitally affecting the interests of their depart- 
ments. 

A stronger safeguard is contained in the Minister’s power to 
overrule any Marketing Board which he deems to be acting 
against the public interest through its adoption of restrictive 
practices. Any such Ministerial intervention has further to be 
referred to an independent Committee of Investigation, which, in 
the case of non-guaranteed (i.e. horticultural) produce only, can 
in its turn overrule tNe Minister, But the most that this innova- 
tion can secure is to stop the producers’ Boards from doing active 
harm—and whether it does that much depends on the courage of 
the farmers’ Ministry. This clause may serve to inhibit the pro- 
ducers from reorganising marketing their way ; it will not help— 
and the Bill in no way helps—to ensure that the necessary tech- 
nical reorganisation of marketing is in fact carried out. 

This Bill may be regarded as the issue of a long tussle in which 
the National Farmers’ Union is the victor and the Ministry of 
Agriculture comes second, having outmanceuvred the other 
departments on the theory that marketing is its responsibility. 
But agricultural marketing is only one link of the whole chain 
of food distribution, which collectively concerns the consumer 
buying food, and the taxpayer subsidising it, quite as much as 
the farmer growing it. This Bill may be less potent and less 
permanent than appears. At present two marketing schemes— 
bacon and potatoes—are in abeyance, one—hops—is in operation, 
and the most important—milk—is bent to the Government's will. 
By the terms of the new Bill these schemes can, under Defence 
Regulations, be suspended or modified and before they are put 
into full operation it is to be hoped that the Government will 
think again—or think at all—about the problem of food distribu- 
tion as a whole, 


x x * 


“We Got Rhythm "’ 


The Fabian Society can be counted on to supply those straws 
which not merely show which way the wind blows but also get 
incorporated in Labour Party bricks. Much interest therefore 
attaches to its pamphlet “More Socialisation—or Less ? ”, first 





* Re the ing of ‘the Agricultural Marketing Acts. 
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of a “Challenge Series” of pre-election documents. As an 
indicator of blowing winds it is depressing. True, it leads of 
with the welcome recognition that the great game of soak-the. 
rich is practically played out and that only increased production 
can faise working class standards (no others matter). But from 
this novel discovery it proceeds, through successive non-sequiturs 
question-beggings, and displays Of general unrealism to 4 
thoroughly irresponsible conclusion, while the whole argument 
rests on the major premise that justice and truth are merely what, 
at the moment, the proletarian rank and file consider such—ag 
re stated with greater precision some time ago by a Mr 
els, 

This con€lusion is, in a word, that socialisation must be pushed 
on for fear of breaking the rhythm. The four familiar criteria 
for testing the fitness of an industry for nationalisation are 
restated—low efficiency calling for the use of state resources for 
modernisation ; need for unification; monopoly powers actually 
misused ; and, most sinister in its vagueness, the existence jp 
private hands of control over basic services “capable, with mis- 
use, of threatening the continuance of democratic government,” 
(It occurs to one that this would justify an immediate and ruth- 
less Gleichshaltung of the unions). To these are added the 
general consideration that Governments must have sufficient 
power to plan effectively. But suppose no industries were found 
to fit any of the four categories, or that the Government should 
prove to have already all the power it can use ; should “con. 
solidation ” replace expansion ? No. The “ moral and spiritual” 
basis of Socialism is invoked ; there must be “an ever-powerful 
moral force at work strengthened by the sense of speeding 
towards an objective.” Private enterprise must indeed be allowed 
some incentive, but “many organised workers” accept this 
necessity “only out of general loyalty and only under duress.” 
Therefore the area in which these incentives operate must be 
increasingly narrowed. Whether industry will be efficient under 
public control; or whether (as the authors, blithely ignoring all 
the evidence, consistently imply) industrial relations will be 
improved, is immaterial. The organised workers don’t like seeing 
people make profits. They will only “respond” (ic. stop 
slacking, skrimshanking and striking) if they are sure no one but 
themselves will benefit. That settles the question. ‘he “ steady 
rhythm of change” must be maintained, regardless ; because 
otherwise the workers will be provoked to what most people 
would call sabotage. This headlong, unashamed and unregretted 
surrender to the combined forces of stupidity and spite is 
unworthy of the Fabian tradition. 


* x * 


The Bizone Plan 


The plan presented to the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation by the Bizone authorities, which has once 
again been secured and published by the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune, underlines the startling resemblance 
that now exists between the British and German economies, The 
fundamental problem is the same—how to earn enough by exports 
of manufactured goods to buy the food and raw materials which 
are not produced within the national territory—and the methods 
proposed for solving the problem are also virtually identical. 

Western Germany, like Britain, has plans for a big increase in 
domestic production, which is to be based on a $12 billion invest- 
ment programme, three-quarters ear-marked for industrial 
expansion. The result should be an increase in production of 
64 per cent above the present level and ro per cent above German 
production in 1936. Apart from the continued limitation of steel 
production to the present agreed figure of 10.7 million tons 
annually, there is little trace of the restrictions envisaged in the 
old level-of-industry plans. 

Again like Britain, Germany hopes to increase its exports 
to a target 60 per cent above the prewar level. About 75 
per cent of these exports will take the form of various 
types of manufacture; mining (which accounted for 55 pe 
cent of Germany’s exports in 1947 and 45 per cent in 1948) will 
fall to 15 per cent. In return 75 per cent of Germany’s imports 
will be devoted to food and raw materials. Finished products 
represent only 5 per cent of the imports for 1952-53. T 
trading pattern is expected to leave Germany with an adverse 
balance of only $72 million and this figure is believed to be 
manageable. But again the Germans, like the British, reach thet 
conclusion only by assuming that all currencies will be convertible. 
The adverse balance with the United States will be $250 million, 
with Britain $142 million. But credit balances with Europe and 


the rest of the sterling area are to offset the unfavourable figures. 
Like all the OEEC plans, the Bizone plan turns on a number 
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of assumptions of which the assumption of convertibility is only 
one. Can so great an increase in manufactured exports be 
secured in the teeth of British, French and Benelux competition ? 
Can the raw materials and foodstuffs which everyone seeks be 
made available in sufficient quantities? It is true that the 
proposed German trading pattern differs significantly from 
Britain’s, in that eastern Europe plays a much larger role and 
the biggest credit balance is to be earned among its European 
neighbours in ERP. But these two provisos also rest on assump- 
tions—the assumption-that eastern Europe-can be a large provider 
of primary products by 1952 and that western Europe, deprived 
of a favourable balance with Britain, can afford an unfavourable 
balance with Germany. The plan in short, like all the other 
plans published so far, states the problem rather than solves it. 
Valuable ground has been covered. The really rough country 
lies ahead, 


* * * 


Uno Contemplates Korea 


The Political Committee of Uno ha: now passed a resolu- 
tion tabled by the United States, Australia and China calling 
for withdrawal of foreign troops as early as possible from Korea, 
conditional on the appointment of a permanent Uno commission 
with power to unify the country and build up its defence forces. 
It does not seem likely that this resolution is meant to serve any 
other purpose than to put on record the willingness of the United 
States to withdraw its forces from South Korea if the two halves 
of Korea can be brought together under the auspices of Uno. 
For there is no prospect of Korea being reunited except through 
civil war or of a new Uno commission receiving any more respect 
or consideration from the Communist-controlled regime in North 
Korea than did the previous commission sent out to supervise 
Korean elections. The attitude of the Soviet Union and its 
Korean protégés has been simply that they do not recognise any 
Uno jurisdiction in Korea and, whatever Uno may decide, it has 
no power of enforcement in North Korea. Any armed inter- 
vention there after the withdrawal of Russian troops would be 
liable to bring on a most dangerous crisis. The real question 
is whether American troops are to be kept in South Korea to 
support the regime which has emerged from the elections held 
under Uno supervision. It is not known what are the intentions 
of the American Government, but the problem facing President 
Truman and his advisers with regard to Korea is closely related 
to that of deciding whether to abandon, or give further aid to, 
the anti-Communist forces in China. There is a school of opinion 
which holds that America should not try to retain any foothold 
on the mainland of Asia, which would be untenable in time of 
war, bur should concentrate on a purely oceanic defensive system 
in the Pacific ; implicit in this theory is the idea of Japan as 
the future bastion against a Communist-dominated continent. 
There is another, less defeatist, school which holds that it is 
possible to resist Communism and keep a balance of power in 
both China and Korea. A decision between these policies cannot 
be much longer delayed, if it has not been made already. 


* * * 


Fresh Failure in Indonesia 


After a promising start, the renewed negotiations between 
the Governments of the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic 
have again broken down, and this time there seems little prospect 
of a fresh approach from either side. The Uno Committee of 
Good Offices, consisting of representatives of Australia, Belgium 
and the United States, has done its best to bring the two parties 
together, but its terms of reference have precluded it from any 
kind of arbitral procedure. The final breakdown of the talks 
apparently came on the question of the control of armed forces 
during the interim period before the inauguration of the proposed 
federal United States of Indonesia; the Dutch insisted on 
appointment of a Dutch Commander-in-Chief, while the Republic 
refused to modify the military in ence which it now has in 
the territory it administers by submitting its army to a supreme 
Dutch command. . ag 

This dispute reflects a deeper opposition of aims which it has 
never been possible to bridge over. The Renville Agreement, on 
which the existing military truce is based, affirms the sovereigaty 


of the Netherlands in Indonesia, and it is on this unabrogated 


tight in international law that the Dutch take their stand, while 
the Republic claims all the attributes of sovereignty in the name 
of the Indonesian people and as a result of a successful revol:- 
tion, ‘The Dutch deny that the Republic has even a de facto 
reality, because in their view they could have put an end to it 
by force long’ago if Uno had not intervened to stop the fighting, 
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treating the Republic as a legally constituted Government, even 
though none of the nations on the Security Council had formally 
recognised it. What in fact happened when the Security Council 
intervened to halt the Dutch “ police action” in Java was that 
Uno superseded existing international law by asserting a general 
right of intervention in any conflict within the admitted sovereign 
jurisdiction of a nation if it can be classified as colonial... The 
question today is whether the Dutch, who are confident of their 
ability to complete the reoccupation of Java by force of arms, 
will resort to a second “ police action,” now that negotiations have 
been broken off. If they do so, the Security Council will either 
have to take some vigorous action or accept the verdict of events, 
as it has done to a great extent in Palestine, 


x . * 


Highway to the Universities— 


The recommendations of the Working Party on university 
awards* published this week by the Ministry of Education would 
virtually open the universities to all who can reach a defined 
intellectual level and irrespective of their means. As such it is 
an extremely important document in the history of higher 
education. On the estimates which the working party provides, 
the percentage of university places for which public aid will be 
available annually will have risen from 28 per cent in 1937/8 to 
61 per cent under the new scheme—or even higher if the number 
of people who can finance their university education indepen- 
dently proves to be lower than the working. party calculates. 
Moreover, not only will the volume of awards increase, but their 
value will rise as well, so that the student too poor to reap the 
full benefits of university life should become a memory of the 
past. 
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As the diagram shows, the proportion of awards to places 
(which was discussed in greater detail in an article on July 17, 
1948) has already increased over the past ten years from 28 to 
45 per cent. According to the new scheme, the unpopular teacher- 
training grants will disappear, and it will no longer be necessary 
for students to sign a declaration morally committing them ‘to 
teaching in return for the grant they receive. Instead, their 
fourth year’s special training will be determined at a later stage, 
and they will receive the appropriate grant from the Ministry 
for it. Consequently there will now be only one kind of state 
university scholarship. 

As the basis of its calculations, the report assumes an annual 
entry of 18,000 for England and Wales as against 12,000 before 
the war. Having recommended 4,000 state scholarships, it fore- 
casts tentatively that there will be some 2,000 overseas students 
and 5,000 students who can pay their way. This leaves a residue 
of at least 7,000 places which are to be covered by local authority 
awards. This last figure is very speculative, and if paying students 
fall short of the estimates the number of county awards can be 
increased. The arrangements are elastic, since local authorities 
are urged | 


2 


to extend their arrangements. to include all eligible students accepted 
and recommended by universities who have reached the advanced 
standard in two subjects in the examination for the General Certfi- 
cate of Education. ... 
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In effect, this means that al] the financial barriers are down. 

Some will quarrel with the continued predominance of county 
awards, with all the anomalies to which they have given rise. 
The working party has attempted to meet this criticism by 
clarifying the principles upon which the state awards are to be 
assessed ; by recommending increased maintenance grants and 
allowance ; and by raising the ceiling of parents’ income, below 
which grants are paid, from £1,500 to £2,000. Having suggested 
such improvements for state awards, local education authorities 
are expected to follow suit. This may not satisfy the critics, but 
it is better than a single system of grants canalised entirely 
through a government department, and wifl foster local interest 
in the candidates. Taken as a whole, the new proposals are 
courageous and should go a long way towards providing equality 
of opportunity. 


* * * 


—And the Entrance 


One particular feature of the report requires special emphasis. 
It is assumed throughout thai both for state and county scholar- 
ships the recommendations of the universities will be the govern- 
ing factor for the award of scholarships. In a sense this merely 
recognises an existing fact, for no councy or state scholarship 
can be effective unless a university will accept the student. In 
practice, the universities are now required to take a much more 
active part in selection. For example, as the quotation in the 
Note above shows, before a county award is given by a local 
authority, the candidate must secure a provisional acceptance by 
a university, and the university must send its recommendations 
to the local authority. This will mean a heavy pressure of new 
applicants at the gates of the universities. 

The burden on the universities in selecting students is already 
very heavy. It may be that there is no alternative to their carrying 
this additional burden as well. But the working party of sixteen 
contained only three members from the universities, and repre- 
sented them inadequately. There are likely now to be many 
protests. It is to be hoped that before the Minister accepts the 
report he will consult the universities fully, and not repeat his 
precipitancy over the new school certificate proposals. 


* * * 


Teething Troubles 


The Minister of Health may well be right in claiming that 
some dentists are earning too much under the health service. 
The scale of fees laid down for each item of treatment roughly 
cerresponds to what the average qualified dentist charges a private 
patient of middle-class income. But recognition that this scale is 
appropriate for the risks and rewards of private practice does 
not mean that it is also appropriate for the guaranteed receipts 
of public practice with a guaranteed fiood of. patients told that 
they are now entitled to free treatment and encouraged to take 
advantage of it. 

Where Mr Bevan and his Ministry have apparently made a 
mistake is in not realising that the introduction of a free dental 
service would lead to the enormous demands now being made 
upon it, with the result that the 33 “chairside hours” a week 
recommended by the Spens Committee, whose report is the 
basis of the dentists’ pay, are at present frequently exceeded. It 
was known that there was a shortage of dentists ; it ought, there- 
fore, to have been expected that too many teeth chasing too few 
drills would inflate dentists’ incomes. Is the Minister right in 
attempting to check this inflation by halving gross earnings in 
excess of £4,800 a year? It will probably mean that fewer 
people will be treated in a week, and postponed treatment, as the 

rivate patient knows, means costlier treatment in the long run. 

t is certainly arguable that the amount of treatment necessary to 
bring in £1,000 gross ({500 net) a month, as a few dentists are 
said to be doing, cannot be performed with proper skill and care. 
But the remedy. for shoddy work lies with the patient, who can 
always change his dentist, and with the executive councils and 
the profession itself, and not in an attempt to curtail all dentists’ 
earnings and hours, which penalises those who can work both 
Pithe clfect of Me. Bevan's dec 7 
|e effect of NV an’s decision, finally taken, it seems, in 
a high-handed manner, is that the dentists may claim that they 


were bribed into the health service by the offer of attractive: 


pay, which was immediately cut as soon as it looked like becoming 
too expensive for the taxpayer. Nor does the decision, even had 
it been made with the profession’s full consent, do anything to 
check the flow of dentists from the service of local authorities into 
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ordinary practice. In view of the shortage of dentists, it 
laid down as a principle of the health service that priority she 
be given to children and expectant mothers through the schoo} 
dental service and antenatal clinics. But, now that dentisis a; 

leaving this work to earn the far higher pay authorised by jhe 
Ministry, Which does not seem to have considered its effect gp 
the local authority service, mothers and children will have io 
take their places in the queue. ' 


* * * * 


Disinflation in Sweden 


In these days of docile, well disciplined, nationalised central 
banks, it is refreshing to see such evidence of central banking 
independence as has just been provided by the resignation of 
Mr Ivar Rooth, for nearly twenty years President of the Bank of 
Sweden. There is no shadow of doubt about the reasons for 
Mr Rooth’s resignation. They are made abundantly and incisively 
clear in a statement to the Riksdag in which he explains his 
decision and severely criticises the economic policy of the present 
Swedish Government. The burden of Mr Rooth’s accusation 
is that the Government’s measures against inflation and in support 
of a sound currency are wholly inadequate and that the Bank 
of Sweden, far from being an element of siability in the situation, 
tends increasingly to become a passive instrument for carrying 
out the policy of the governing party. If the former President 
of the Bank of Sweden had his way he would first of all aim 
at a much bigger budget surplus to be used in repayment of debe, 
He would then reduce the capital programme and take new 
measures to stimulate exports. Finally he would go even so fa 
as to raise the bank rate slightly. 

In many respects the general economic position in Sweden 
is comparable with that in Britain but with this important 
addition: that the appreciation in the value of the Swedish crown 
in 1947 has lent even greater urgency to a disinflationary 
in Sweden. That urgency can be measured by the balance of 
payments difficulties into which Sweden has fallen. The impor 
plan for 1949 shows that total imports must be cut by 500 millien 
to 4,200 million crowns. 

Imports from dollar sources will be kept down to 500 million 
crowns next year, as compared with 850 million this year and 
1,750 million in 1947. These promises of curtailed imports have 
caused apprehension in Swedish industrial circles where it is 
felt that the cuts can hardly fail to have serious repercussions, 
particularly on the highly specialised Swedish export industries, 
The clash between Mr Rooth and the Government symbolises 
the conflict between those who would tackle difficulties of this 
kind by attacking the symptoms of the disease, i.e. by quantitative 
restriction of imports, and those who suggest more fundamental 
remedies designed to restore the conditions of equilibrium and 
thus establish a solid basis from which expansicn can again 
take place. It is a conflict. of views which has highly topical 
significance for Britain. 


* * + 


Party Politics in Italy 


_ Signor de Gasperi has returned from his visit to Brussels and 
Paris to face more political squabbles at home. The new forcign 
policy which he and Count Sforza have been vigorously pursuing 
and which amounts to a wholehearted drive to link up Italy's 
fortunes with France, Belgium and possibly Spain, has met with 
the approval of all Italians except the Communists. In_ the 
foreign affairs debate last week, Signor Nenni’s motion of no 
confidence in the Government’s foreign policy was defeated by 
302 votes to 140. But the Government’s domestic policy—or the 
absence of one—is causing serious dissensions in their own party; 
the Christiag Democrats, and in the country at large. 

The two chief evils in Italy—the pitiful state of the peasants 
and the ever-growing toll of the unemployed—have shown little 
sign of improvement since Signor de Gasperi won the eventful 
elections last April. As a result critics within the Christian 
Democrat party itself have become far more outspokes. - 
Giovanni Gronchi, the President of the Chamber of Deputies and. 
leader of one of the two left-wing groups in the party, bas 
strongly attacked the conservative members of his. for ps ot 
attitude to agrarian reform. The leader of the other. left-wmg. 
group, Signor Dossetti, has also taken up the cry against his own 
party on the grounds that government posts should not have been 
given to Signor Saragat and his socialists. His argument is that. 
there are enough left-wing members in the Christian Democrat 
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party to fill. what might be called “ socialist”. posts without 
calling in help from outside. As a result of these and other 
disputes the resignation of some eight Ministers has been pre- 
dicted by political gossips. Even Count Sforza’s disappearance 
has been foretold by all those who are prejudiced against him— 
Communists, Nationalists and Clericalists. 

Signor de Gasperi’s own prestige is increasing, thanks, perhaps, 
to the persistence with which he has put Italy’s case abroad. 
But it is nevertheless true that he has not been able to follow 
up his success against the Communists last spring with any 
substantial umprovement in Italy’s economic health. His inter- 
national successes will have to be very much greater if they are 
to turn the minds of Italians from the poverty and muddle which 
still surround them, 


Greek Deadlock 


Three months ago Mr Truman, in his fourth quarterly report 
on American aid to Greece, said that the aid programme had 
been “a conspicuous success.” Now, in his fifth report, he says 
that an Opportunity to bring the guerilla menace under control 
this year has been lost, that “ much hard fighting lies ahead,” 
and that Greek morale has suffered a serious blow. Three months 
ago the Greek Army was inflicting serious defeats on the rebels 
on Mount Grammos. Now renewed rebel activity is reported 
all over the country, from Macedonia down to the Peloponnese, 
while a large part of the Greek Army is being pinned down round 
Mount Vitsi, principally by those rebels who were able to extricate 
themselves from the Grammos debacle via Albania and Jugoslavia. 
The Greek reaction to this renewed activity is to seek permission 
from the Americans to enlarge the Army still further. In his 
report Mr Truman bluntly turns down this request. He says 
that the American authorities in Greece are convinced that the 
Greek armed forces are now strong enough and well enough 
equipped to restore internal security, and that they must now 
devote themselves to improving the quality of their training and 
leadership. 

Mr Truman’s cold douche will do no harm, for the Greeks 
must be made to realise that they cannot rely on American 
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generosity for ever. Yet even if the Greek Army as it stands 
is capable of restoring internal security, it is certainly not also 
capable of performing the equally vital task of sealing off Greece’s 
§00-mile mountain frontier, The Greeks must have help to deal 
with this problem ; and the sert of help they need at the moment 
is not offers of mediation between the Greek Government and 
the rebels—a suggestion put forward by a group of Labour MPs, 
which Mr Attlee has quite rightly turned down—but military 
assistance under the egis of the United Nations in closing the 
northern frontiers. All the lengthy debates on Greece in the 
Assembly, however, have resulted in nothing more than the initia- 
uon of mediatory talks in Paris between Greece and its three 
northern neighbours and the renewal for another year of the 
mandate of the Special Committee on the Balkans. Neither move 
will make much difference, and only an international force work- 
ing under the authority of the United Nations can put an end to 
the endless frontier violations which make the Markos campaign 
possible. It is a measure of the Assembly that it has dispersed 
without even considering such a proposition, 


Although the Greeks may justifiably feel that they are to some 
extent the helpless victims of the cold war between East and 
West, and that economic reconstruction is doomed to failure until 
internal security is restored, yet they cannot be absolved from the 
necessity Of making every effort they can to put their house in 
order. Civil war is no excuse for corrupt administration or 
incompetent government, and the recent Cabinet reshuffle holds 
out no hope that there will be any real improvement in either. 
An article on page 975 discusses this problem of internal recon- 
struction and assesses its chance of success. It is now clear that 
without some reform, not even 4 beginning of genuine pacification 
can be made. 

* . . 


South Africa’s Loss 


The death of Mr Jan Hofmeyr, at the age of 54, has left a gap 
in. South African politics which cannot easily be filled. In a 
country divided by emotional hatreds and racial prejudice, his 
liberal and balanced views were unique. He was the appointed 
successor to General Smuts, and it is no exaggeration to say that 






Water potlution..? 


More attention is being given by Rivers and 
Catchment Authorities to the quality of trade 
effluents, and the treatment of waste waters 
presents many problems to industrial concerns. 
For many years, Peter Spence & Sons Limited | 
have specialised in the chemical treatment of 
water and waste water, and their technical ser- 
vice is at the disposal of concerns which require 
advice upon effluent problems. 
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the chief hope of a peaceful settlement of South Africa’s complex 
and embittering problems rested in him. 

Paradoxically, Mr Hofmeyr’s death may lead to a temporary 
easing of the unpleasant situation which has been building up in 
South Africa. Dr Malan’s determined pursuit of the policy of 
apartheid, or racial segregations, of abolishing the seats of the three 
representatives of the natives m the House of Assembly and of 
setting up the paramilitary organisation known as the Platteland 
army, depends on a small parliamentary majority which his 
electoral ally, Mr Havenga, controls. During the past few weeks 
there have been clear signs that Mr Havenga is dissatisfied with 
the route which Dr Malan is following and that he would be 
willing—at a price—to upset the Government by throwing in his 
lot instead with General Smuts’s United Party. The obstacle 
to such an alliance was Mr Hofmeyr, who distrusted the Afrikaner 
Party’s intentions towards the natives as much as he distrusted 
the Nationalists. Now that Mr Hofmeyr’s death has—tragically— 
removed this obstacle, it is likely that Mr Havenga will speed up 
his negotiations with General Smuts. The results of the negotia- 
tions cannot be foretold, but it should be remembered that Mr 
Havenga wears the mantle of General Hertzog and that for some 
years General Hertzog and General Smuts governed the country 
amicably enough together. A coalition government of the United 
and Afrikaner parties would certainly put a stop to the more 
extreme measures of the Nationalists, but it will not mean a radical 
swing towards more liberal policies. The fear of the native which 
underlies Dr Malan’s policy is felt throughout South Africa, and 
it is only the few men without fear—men like Jan Hofmeyr—who 
would risk the liberal reforms which are so urgently needed. 


* * * 


New Formula for Film Production 


The British film industry has still to overcome its major 
economic difficulty: the lowest cost of producing a film of quality 
and the highest amount it can earn in British cinemas are roughly 
equal—too nearly equal for the nerves of possible backers. A new 
production technique for which the inventor claims that it can 
cut production costs by more than half is therefore of more than 
technical interest. This is the “independent frame” method, 
devised by~ Mr David Rawnsley, a consultant to the Rank 
Organisation and head of his own firm of production ‘specialists. 

It begins with the detailed planning of studio work, on lines 
which some American and other producers have already put 
into practice, 10 save ume on the floor. All that can be done 
before actors are engaged and studio space required is carried out 
to the last detail: the script, for example, is prepared so fully as to 
become, with its sketches for each scene, almost a cartoon version 
of the finished film. Every piece of property, wardrobe and make- 
up is assembled and put where it will come most easily to hand. 
Beyond that is the “independent frame” itself... Not only are 
properties and make-up assembled, but so too is the background 
on film. The fullest possible use is made of such special devices 
as back projeetion. As much of the film as can be, made without 
actors is prefabricated: the actors take their place, in the frame 
only for the Jast and briefest phase of production. Even in 
this phase there are fewer technicians on the studio floor than 
there are in the usual method of production; the actors have 
been rehearsing whilst the floor was got ready ; the film. is.elready 
clear in the director’s mind—thanks"to the full script and the 
prefabricated frame. ‘This phase should occupy the production 
floor for no longer than four weeks. 

“Warning to Wantons,” which has been made in this way at 
Pinewood for Mr Rank, is likely to be shown at the end 
year. Mr Rawnsley claims that it took half the time, half the 
ey Me eee eee ana, ae in si 
weeks for some £100,000) that the film woul 
traditional methods. He expects that familiarity with the method 
can bring this cost down to as low a figure as £25,000— 
would mean not only a firmer financial basis for the film industry 
but a degree of artistic freedom hitherto unknown. If costs can 
be brought so low it should become possible to make films com- 
mercially for specialised audiences and mot only, as at present, 
for the lowest common denominator of taste. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps is the most famous member of a family 
distinguished for its political and personal courage. -It was to be 
cuvih co ike taekl ead Gas eatin tieaation: the 
martyr, to the slings and arrows which the House 
launched against his decision to permit vrede tnien and poles 
funds to be remitted to similar organisations in France. His 
decision (which was commented upon in The Economist = 
week) is, in fact, indefensible, and Sir Stafford would have 
displayed even greater courage had he re-examined it and not 
attempted to defend it by arguments which were more suited to 
a professional advocate defending an impossible case. 


* 


The Ministry of Town and Country Planning has issued g 
draft designation order for the creation of another new town for 
the London region—this time at Bracknell, Berkshire. It will 
a small one, absorbing no more than 200,000 persons from 
crowded areas in West Middlesex, which will no doubt require 
further outlets. Agricultural interests are complaining about the 
scheme, although it is claimed in reply that the alternative site, 
the one proposed by Sir Patrick Abercrombie at White Waltham, 
would absorb still better land. 


* 


By 29 votes to. none, with seven abstentions, the Social Com- 
mittee of the UN Assembly this week adopted a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. If it is allowed that there is some 
value in transmitting these rights to paper in a world that # 
variously interprets important words such as “freedom,” the 
Declaration is a good one. It lists the most important of the 
rights of man. It is woolly only where it attempts to include 
among them rights that virtually defy definition, such as the right 
to “social security.” The seven members who abstained from 
voting in committee were Canada (upon the constitutional point 
that the Federal Government cannot bind the provinces) 
and the Soviet Bloc. These last oppose the whole western 
conception of individual rights on the ground that the state, 
which comes first and knows best, is the proper and impeccable 
guarantor of all good things. 


From The Economist of 1848. 


December 9, 1848 
An event, eq comely Ie horrible and teenie a has. happened 
on the coast of The steam vessel left 
Sligo on Friday morning, a dandes the bar ji the evening 
with 174 steerage passengers, three cabin passengers, and a 
number ‘of: cattle sheep, Livefpro!, coming round 
the north of Ireland. .She had a crew of twelve persons, 
including the carpenter, two boys, and the captain. . After 
leaving Sligo, the vessel encountered-a ‘heavy storm, attended 
by hail, rain, and snow. From nine o'clock on Friday night 
ill nine .o’clock on Saturday night she was in imminent 
danger, and all the exertions of the crew were needed to save 
: is Was shed, and the Vessel got into Moville 
s Saturday night in safety, but sane to reveal a calamity 
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WHEREAS the 
following eight com- 

panies, prominent in the 

British Lead Industry, have hitherto carried on business under their 
individual names, to wit :—— The Cookson Lead and Antimony Company 
Ltd., Locke, Lancaster and W. W. & R. Johnson & Sons Ltd., Walkers, 
Parker & Company Ltd., Foster, Blackett and James Ltd., (Lead Depart- 
ments only), The Librex Lead Company Ltd., The London Lead Oxide 
Company Ltd., A. T. Becks & Company Ltd., The Oidas Metals 
Company Ltd. NEVERTHELESS, insomuch as these said com- 
panies have for many years worked together as members of a group... 
BE IT KNOWN that from the Ist day of January, 1949, they will cease 
to trade under their separate names and will share the single title of 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


LONDON - NEWCASTLE + CHESTER 























IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939, 


Patron—-HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Rt. Hon. The EARL of HALIFAX, K.€., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—Professor H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer—Sir HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director—Professor W. E. GYE, F.R.S. 





The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England and is goyerned by 
representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. 
| It is a centre for research and information on Cancer 
and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, Our knowledge has 
so increased that the disease is now curable in ever 
greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


| are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of 
: our work, 

| Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
| Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


_ FORM OF BEQUEST. 
. hereby bequeath the sum of we es cat 
} Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.) at ‘ollege 
Surgeons of Tslaed, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, Wc2, for the 
purpose of Scientifie Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt 
| shall be @ good discharge for such legacy. 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER 


A certain easing of supplies now makes available 
several types of finer wines and spirits hitherto 
difficult to obtain. Designed to ensure fair distribution 
these attractive: parcels enable us to make a real 
contribution to the festive season. 


Parcel No. 1 Parcel No. 2 






















One bottle each of the One bottle each of the 
following :— £. 8.4 | following — £. e.4 
BARBADOS LIGHT FRENCH BRANDY 2. 2.0 
RUM 1.16.4 | PORT (Produce of 13.0 
LONDON GIN 1.11.8 Portugal) 
SHERRY (Produce. 1. 0.0 | CHAMPAGNE 1. 3°6 
of Spain) 
WHITE BURGUNDY 13.0] SHERRY (Produce t,. 0.0 
(Blanc Villages) of Spain) 
RED BORDEAUX 12.6 | COTES DU RHONE 12.6 
(Chateau Babens) 
SAUTERNES (Chateae 17.0 | ANJOU BLANC 14.6 
Gusraud 1943) il 
Value 6.10.6 Value 6.10.6 
Discount 4.0 Discount 4-0 
Total Cost £6. 6.6 Total Cost {6. 6.6 
(ne ene tee ee 


Both parcels if ordered togetber and packed in 
one case: {12.10.90 


Totalsaving: 11.0 
CARRIAGE AND PACKING FREE IN EVERY CASE 
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VIA IMPERIAL 





13 WORDS FOR 5/- TO 
ANY PART OF THE EMPIRE 


“Many happy returns ”’, “Congratulations”, “It’s 
a boy” ; these are the kind of messages that gain 
so much by cabling, How nice to stir the 
chords of memory in the mind of an absent friend. 


CABLE VIA IMPERIAL THIS WAY. By Phone. Ring the nearest Cable and 
Wireless Office, or ask the exchange for. “ Foreign Velegrams” and 
dictate your message to the Post Office. 
From any Cabie and Wireless Branch, There are over 40 offices 
of Cable and Wireless Ltd. in London and the Provinces. 
From any Post Office. 







CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: TEMple B49 





Letters to 


The Cost of Justice 


Srr—Readers of the letter from Miss E. Arnot Robertson, 
published in The Economist of November 27th, would receive 
the impression that we had threatened an action of libel with 
a wiew to stopping people from subscribing to a fund instittted 
to assist Miss Robertson in fighting her appeal. Such an 
impression would be entirely wrong. The appeal. made to 
members of the Critics’ Circle, by the five persons named in 
Miss Robertson’s letter, with a view to inducing people to sub- 
scribe, contained a number of statements which are plainly untrue. 


The untrue statements are: 


(1) That we had “so far succeeded in removing a critic from her 
post by alleging to her employers that she was incompetent.” 


(2) That Mr Justice Hilbery held that our letier to the BBC 
definitely imputed incompetence to Miss Robertson. 

(3) That Mr Justice Hilbery held that our letter was actuated by 
malice. 


(4) That “The Fund now stands at over £2,000, without any 


appeal having been made.” 3 


With the exception of the figure at which the fund stands, as 
to which, we have no knowledge, the whole of the remainder 
of the statements are directly contrary to the facts. 

The appeal was also misleading in other respects, notably in 
its statement that the Court of Appeal allowed our appeal “ by 
a majority of two to one.” In fact, the Court was unanimous in 
allowing the appeal, the only difference of opinion being whether 
judgment should be entered for us or whether there should be 
a new trial.—Yours faithfully, 


Metro-Goldwyn Mayer Pictures Ltd., 
19, Tower Street, 
London, W.C.2 


S. Eckman, JR., 
Managing Director. 
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the Editor 


British Farming 


S1r,—“ Berkshire Farmer ” says (The Economast, November 27, 
1948) that if his landlord would and could afford to build him 
two modern cottages and modernize his existing ones, he could 
increase his production by 15 per cent. 

From the owner’s point of view, the question must be: jis this 
an economic proposition ? In the first place, the heavy capital 
expenditure entailed must be justified on the grounds that it wil] 
bring about a corresponding permanent increase in the value of 
the farm. In the second place, the tenant must be prepared to 
face paying adequate interest on the improvements in the form 
of increased rent. Given these conditions, the tenant would be 
justified in suggesting that the owner should, if necessary, borrow 
the money to finance the capital improvements. Should the 
latter disagree, the tenant can have recourse to the Agriculture 
Act and appeal to his County Agricultural Executive Committee 
for help. They will be in a position to judge whether his claims 
are reasonable and whether other farmers’ needs are more urgent. 

At the same time, it is only fair to this owner (as to every 
other) to point out that he will in any case have to go through 
a lot of hoops before cottages can be built or improved. Having 
employed an architect to draw up the necessary plans and speci- 
fications, he will have to go to his local authority to get planning 
consent, and building licences—which are still hard to obtain 
because of continuing shortages of labour and materials, and the 
handicaps imposed on private buildi And the cottages will 
have to be assessed for development rge (although so long as 
they are occupied by agricultural workers the charge will be nil), 

In fact it now takes approximately a year from the time when 
an owner applies for the necessary permits to build before the 
first brick can be laid. Is it surprising that there is a hold-up 
of schemes for increased production on farms which are contin- 
gent upon new housing accommodation for workers ?—Yours 
faithfully, “ A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LANDOWNER” 





IRON AND STEEL 
NATIONALISATION 


You will follow the coming battle in Parliament 
more clearly if you read the current issue of 
FUTURE with its detailed account of the pro- 
cedure at all stages of a Parliamentary Bill 

The contents also include an up-to-date review 
of the British Glass Industry and many other 


features of interest to readers of The Economist 


Finely illustrated in colour and black and white 


Future 


The magazine that looks ahead 


By subscription only—39s. a year for six issues 
For further details and prospectus, write to Dept. 14 
ADPRINT HOUSE RATHBONE PLACE WI | 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


CARDS, CALENDARS 


AND COURTESY 
* 


As leading booksellers and Librarians of the 
United Kingdom, THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
is able to offer a thoroughly comprehensive 
collection of Christmas Books; a wide and 
* thoughtful selection of Christmas Cards, and * 
beautifully illustrated Calendars at reason- 





able prices. Moreover, the proverbial courtesy 

and efficiency of the staff make Christmas f 

shopping a pleasure at ; 

THE TIMES | 
BOOK CLUB 


BOOK SHOP 

THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
3 * 
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Reality and fllusion 


“Inquest on an Ally.” By Paul Winterton, Cresset Press. 
288 pages. Ls. 6d. 


Mr WINTERTON was News Chronicle correspondent in Moscow 
during the war, and he has already related in another book how 
he became disillusioned ‘about the prospects of postwar Russian- 
Western friendship by observing the contrast between the war- 
time popular pro-Russian enthusiasm in the West and the studied 
hostility on the Russian side. In this book he has written an 
indictment of recent Russian policy. It is definitely’a book “ for 
the record”; it is slightly reminiscent of the piling-up of offences 
by the prosecution in the Nuremberg Trial. Mr Winterton is 
aware that he may be accused of “ wearisome restatement” of 
well-known facts and justifies himself on the ground that so many 
people, “finding the facts distasteful, have refused to believe 
them.” Actually, although there are few items in the book which 
will be unknown to anyone seriously interested in international 
affairs over the last five years, there has not been any other 
presentation of the whole story in so complete and orderly a form, 
and the facts gaim in significance when seen in their sum total 
and not merely as fragmentary episodes. Any one act of Russian 
policy can perhaps be explained away as due to misunderstanding, 
diplomatic misdirection or the particular circumstances of the 
case, but Russian beHaviour iri: bulk shows such’ constant repeti- 
tions of pattern that we can only attribute it to an overall plan 
and method, 

Mr Winterton does not find a puzzle in Russia’s actions ; 
ne considers them fully consistent with Communist doctrine and 
not otherwise to be explained. He quotes from authoritative 
text-books, such as Stalin’s own Problems of Leninism and the 
official History of the Conemunist Party (Bolshevik) published 
in Moscow in 1939, to show that Russia’s actions since the 
Teheran Conference have been just what they ought to be accord- 
ing to the political code which the rulers of Russia profess to 
follow. He recognizes that Russian nationalism has played its 
part, but he holds that, far from it being an alternative course to 
Communism, it simply reinforces and intensifies the urge of 
world-revolutionary Communist faith. 

Mr Winterton thinks it is “a remarkable fact that while no 
one would attempt to understand a book without first learning 
the alphabet of letters, many people seek to understand the post- 
war behaviour of Soviet Russia without first studying the alphabet 
of Communism.” He is ruthless in his criticism of western 
statesmen who, despite the ever-mounting evidence of Russian 
il will, made so many sacrifices on the “unresponsive altar ” of 
Big Three unity, and, above all, of “ the political leaders, British 
and American, who for two and a half years—at enormous cost 
to their own ‘countries—allowed western Germany to stagnate in 
a futile attempt to stave off the division of Europe.” It is painful 
to be reminded of all these humiliating episodes, but it is also 
salutary to be shown how ‘much of our present international 
troubles is our own fault for lack of a clear policy of our own and 
for gross misreading of Russia’s. 


“Soviet Politics.’’. By Frederick Schuman. Robert Hale, 1948. 
663 pages. 218. 


Mr ScuuMAN’s lengthy conspectus of Soviet ideology and practice 
Went to press in. America at the time of the first meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in London in December, 1945. It 
has now been published in Great Britain. "The book therefore 
antedates the important series of memoirs and of official docu- 
merits dealing with’ the Soviet’ Union’s role in the Second World 
War that have appeared during the last two years. But if Mr 
Schuman’s book cannot claim complete authenticity as to events, 
it nevertheless makes ‘interesting reading. For’ his own brand 
of idealism, much akin to that“of ren ppt abe represents 
one typical American reaction’ to Soviet politics, 

Mr Schuman writes hopefully atid enthusiastically in terms 
of political and economic generalities, in which he totally. sub- 
ee the real problem, that of Russia’s extreme psychological 
and Social immaturity. Thus. his account of, for instance, Stalin’s 
seizure of power Or piper « Sorel Biped Seren 1939 and 
1941 remains utterly un “The author is at bis best, 


convincing. ‘The auth 
On the other ‘hand, in his deScfiptions of ‘the Revolution, the 


Publications. 


Civil War and the. defeat of. the Nazi. invaders jin. which, his 
dramatic sense of the heroic quality in Russians is entirely 
appropriate. ; ky 

Whatever value, therefore, Mr Schuman’s book may have. fof 
the student of diplomacy or constitutional theory (the author pays 
much attention to the juridical basis of Soviet CCommunism), it 
can scarcely be said to contribute to the “ clearer comprehension 
of Russia” advocated on the dust-cover. As to. international 
relations, Mr Schuman’s prophecies in 1945 have proved as. wildly 
erratic as those of the majority of mankind. His confident asser- 
tions regarding Stalin’s buria! of. the weapon of Marxist Reyolu- 
tion have the ring of President Roosevelt’s dogmatic optimism. 
Events. have since shown us that in politics bygones cannot be 
made bygones. through the mere agency of a handful of great 
personalities; that the destiny of great nations is. guided not. by 
the conscious machinations of the present but by the unconscious, 
massive accumulations.of .the past. 


Europe:. Past and Present 


“The Unity of European History.” 
Cape. 383 pages. 18s. 


Mr Bow e’s choice of title hardly. does justice to the scope of 
his book. He has written a broad survey of European history from 
its beginning in the Mediterranean. area... This survey provides 
the means of showing, as it were ambulando, the. unity, or rather 
the unity in diversity, of European civilisation. Mr Bowle writes 
quietly and honestly ; he is not obsessed by, “ pattern-making ” 
and does not strain’ or distort facts. He realises that there are 
questions which, at all events in the present state of knowledge, 
no prudent historian will feel himself competent to answer. 

Mr Bowle’s facts are not new, and there is nothing new about 
the orderly sequence in which they are arranged. He has indeed 
maintained an unusually good sense of proportion ; his craftsman- 
ship in joining the chapters and sections of the book is excellent. 
The main thing, however, is that by taking this multitude of known 
facts: and commenting upon them, Mr Bowle gains the. reader’s 
confidence and interest, and leaves him with the impression that, in 
spite of past or present crimes and follies; there is no reason to 
despair of Eurepe. Mr Bowle concludes ‘with these two sen- 
tences: “Though the problems of our time are on a great scale, 
they are not mysterious. They are capable of. practical solution 
in the light of the moral and political principles. emergent in 
the history of Europe.” To those sentences he might have added 
a wise saying by one of the noblest of French historians and 
statesmen: “God does not cheat the human race.” 

Tt may be that Mr. Bowle, looking serenely across the centuries, 
underrates the number and complexity of our problems. He can- 
not help us directly to answer our most urgent question: “Who 
will bell the cat?” He does not suggest any immediate way 
of ending the dangerous schism between the western and eastern 
traditions of European civilisation. Yet he could reasonably reply 
that his business is not to suggest remedies but to give the back- 
ground or diagnosis which will convince others that remedies 
are possible. In the last few years we have had, perhaps, too 


John Bowle. Jonathan 


, much easy optimism from scientists who know too httle history, 


and too much pessimism from learned humanists. It ts 
encouraging to find a historian who can make so lucid and com- 
prehensive a survey of the European past and, at the end, remain 
convinced that we are more likely to be entering upon one of the 
grander ages of civilisation than to be hurrying to utter destruction. 


M. Halevy ’s: Lectures’ 


“ Histoire du Socialisme Eurepéen,”’... Edited from Lecture notes 
by a group of friends and students of Flie Halévy. Librairie 
Gallimard, Paris. 367 pages. s 440 Francs. _ 

Inthe summer of 1937 M. Halévy: had decided to make a book 

out of the lectures on the history of European socialism which 

he -had given regularly. since .1898. at the Ecole des Sciences 

Politiques. He died in August, 1937, before he had done more 

than draw tp the plan of the bock. Only a@ few lectures, written 


out in book. form. at. earlier dates, were therefore available for 
publication. OM. Hialévy SARS oméd to speak from™ short 





motes, and also to vary the treatment of his subject from year to 
year. Thus the editors who wished to carry out M. Halévy’s 
project had to put the lectures together mainly from ;the notes 
taken by pupils. The editorial work was interrupted , by the 
war ; one of the most brilliant collaborators—-M., Etienne Mantoux 
—was killed, and another died in 1940. The manuscript itself 
was destroyed by fire, but, fortunately, a copy had been made. 

The labour spent on preparing the book for the press was 
more than an act of friendship in memory of a great scholar and 
teacher. The lectures are very good, and well worth preserving. 
‘The text obviously suffers from the circumstances in which it 
has been pieced together. Some sections are a littl srappy, 
or overloaded with the facts and dates which an audience of 
undergraduates tends to note more easily than the comments 
and obiter dicta of the lecturer. Other chapters—for example, a 
short account of historical materialism written by M. Halévy in 
1910—would certainly have been revised. 

On the other hand the lectures as a whole give a full and varied 
treatment of a subject upon which M. Halévy was a leading 
authority and there are pages in which, suddenly, one can hear 
him talking in his acute, friendly way, or summing up in a 
sentence his considered judgment of a man or a movement. Thus 
“le parti communiste russe ressemble &@ un Pierre le Grand 
collect.” Or “ Marx, esprit puissamment systématique, n'est 
pas un grand créateur d’idées. Ce n’est pas a son originalité mais 
a son réle historique que:le marxisme dow son importance.” Or 
again “le syndicalisme révolutionnaire a réveillé dans la classe 
ouvriére le sens de Théroisme.” Perhaps, however, the most 
interesting thing in the book is an extract from a. letter. written 
by M. Halévy in 1913: “ Pour ce qui est de moi, je reconnais 
bien que le socialisme renferme le secret de l'avenir. Mais je 
ne déchiffre pas ce secret et je suis hors d'état de dire si le 
socialisme nous conduit 4 la république suisse universalisée ou 
au césarisme européen.” 


South Africa’s Resources 


* Economics in South Africa.” By N. N. Franklin. Geoffrey 


Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, Capetown. 253 
pages. I5s. 


Tus admirable book is packed with useful information about 
South Africa’s resources, agriculture, industries and economic 
problems. “The author has collected a mass of information from 
Blue Books and Government reports which he has put together in 
a clear, readable form, presenting a general picture of South 
Africa’s economic health. He underlines the paradox of poverty 
in the midst of wealth, and he shows that in South Africa at 
least all that glitters is not gold. 

The book is divided roughly into two parts. In the first few 
chapters, the author describes and analyses the complex structure 
of the South African economy. He shows, for example, that in 
Capetown five out of every ten Coloured houscholds, five out 
of every ten Native households, two or three out of every ten 
Asiatic households and one out of every ten European households 
fell below a very rigorously defined poverty datum line—an 
income of £7 15s. per month. He stresses, too, the poverty of 
South African agriculture. Only 15 per cent of the land is arable 
and only about six per cent is in fact cultivated. On the other 
side of the balance sheet, the author points out that South Africa 
is particularly rich in mineral resources. Apart from gold, there 
are large deposits of coal, iron, copper and manganese ore, though 
there are no known oil deposits. by substantial protec- 


tion, the factories more than doubled the value of their output | 


during the. 17 years before the war. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a closely reasoned 
argument for curing the economic diseases which are diagnosed 
The training of natives in technical trades, the encouragement of 
the immigration of. skilled workers, measures against mo; ly 
and extensive borrowing from abroad are all enact ae 
argument is sound, but, as the author himself admits, political 
difficulties will hamper it in ee 


Refresher: Course 


“A Survey of Contemporary Economics.” American Economic 
Association. Edited by Sere S. Ellis. The Blakiston 


Company. 472 pages. $4.75: 
Very broadly, the purpose of 
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tion includéd &t some stage a nodding acquaintance with elemen. 
divpion a Tabour, at F many indubiabl ae economists, The 

of labour pan out in his witty 
i teached a lists, a be Pp 

nt of developments 

expert in monopoly theory all at gs in cece the 
monetary theorist finding Limmself foxed by discussions 
of national income, and so on. This is, désigned to give a 
general conspectus or refresher course, summarising and r 


to. one another the theoretical advances in’ each special field ; ity 
authority is strengthened by associating with the author of each 
essay two critics distinguished in his own expertise ; the result 
is not an Official statement of the views of the American Economie 
Association, but a combination in almost ideal proportions 
(though these vary) of the venturesome and the “ sound.” 
Detailed criticism, in the space of a short review, of work 
which is already a wonder of critical compression, would be 
virtually impossible, even were an Admirable Crichton among 
economists available to provide it. It is possible for an 
reader to feel that a task of this importance might have been 
better shared between the American Economic Association and 
the Royal Economic Society, had this been administratively pos- 
sible. British economists get a perfectly square dea! from the 
AEA team, but in certain » the fiscal—it is arguable 
that British experience would have provided the more instructive 
background ; and the admittedly “somewhat arbitrary” choice 
of subjects might, without net loss to the reader of high qualifica.. 
tions and with considerable gain to the near-layman, have - 
made so as to exclude higher mathematics. 


A Study of Ceylon 


“The Economy of Ceylon.” By Sir Ivor Jennings. Oxford 
University Press. 217 pages. 10s. 6d. f 


Few studies have hitherto been made of the economic condition 
and problems of that beautiful and romantic island—Ccylon— 
which is the first British “ colony ” (in a_ restricted sens€). 10 
achieve Dominion status, Ceylon is remarkable for its provision 
of free secondary and university education, and for the valiant 
efforts made, under the wise guidance of Sir Ivor Jennings 
its vice-chancellor, to establish for its university a standand 
equivalent to that of British universities. 

Sir Ivor Jennings, although 
economist,” has performed the task of assembling, analysing and 
interpreting the available (though most incomplete) economic 
data, in a manner of. which the..most austere economis: might 
well be proud, His oprest is to provide a textbook which will 
make students aware of the main factors affecting the economic. 
and social life of Ceylon and determining the standard of life 
of its inhabitants. But no one should be deterred by the expres- 
sion “textbook.” This is no dry description of the material 
facts of life in Ceylon. ._The book provides vivid accounts of, for 
instance, the life of the peasants and the. organisation and “role 
of the plantation industries, whilst at the same time, it ; 
competently with such topics as national finance and employment. 
Indeed, in treating each of his twelve main subjects, the author 
comtrives to enunciate and illustrate many of the fund: 

principles which explain the functioning of economic society, 
and must be understood before an appropriate national economic 
policy can be devised. 


The First. Austrian Republic 


“The Tragedy of Austria.” By Julius Braunthal. oe 


216 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Tue declared purpose of this little book is 10. sketch ed 
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struggle. Apart from this, however, there is much -of value in 


the book. A long appendix, contributedyby Professor Sweet, 
contains the text of letters which Peda’ between Tx, uss and 
Mussolini from July, 1933, to February, 1934. These show 
beyond question that the Chancellor engineered.the- suppression 
of the Social Democrats in Vienna with full encouragement from 
Rome. Of more immediate importance is the author’s reminder 
that the Austrian Social Democrats sought vainly for an Anschluss 
with Germany in 1919. Then they were moved by the millenary 
hope of joining a German Socialist commonwealth, but they also 
realised that the independence of their state had no other justifi- 
cation than the needs of allied policy. Subsequent events showed 
that in this, at least, they were not mistaken. 


Location of Economic Activity 


“The Location of Economic Activity.” By E. M. Hoover, 
Economics Handbook Series. McGraw-Hill, 1948. 310 
pages. 22s. 6d. 


“THe time has come,” the Editor writes in the introduction to 
this volume, “to redress the balance between the energies spent 
on the creation of new ideas and on their dissemination.” The 
aim is to avoid the detailed analysis of a technical treatise, and 
produce good background reading for non-specialists in the 
Universities and material for adult education outside. ‘This is the 
first of the series to appear, and it sets a remarkably high standard. 
Mr Hoover needs no introduction to students of location. His 
Location Theory and the Shoe and Leather Industries was a 
classic of economic research, a brilliantly successful attempt to 
turn the footloose theories of his predecessors into tools of analysis 
capable of handling practical problems. Having forged his tools 
and accumulated more genera] material over several years, he 
presents the results here in what is very much more than a popular 
exposition. He covers the complete range of location problems, 
including the effects of ‘transfer and processing costs, the 
economics of land use, labour costs, the economic structure of 
communities, problems of change and adjustment, the effect of 
political boundaries on location, and questions of location policy. 
His style is clear, and the presentation of his material excellent. 
And it is rare and refreshing to one engaged, alas, in teaching 
Hicksian economics (since that is what examiners demand) to 
meet a textbook in which a cost curve means that costs do in 
fact look like that. 


Mr Hoover’s weakness belongs as much to his country as to 
himself. He is a little too quick to push sociological factors into 
the background, only to re-emerge in the last chapters. If the 
“provincialism” be attacks means the culture which inhabitants 
of Slough or, Cowley left behind them in Wales, we need far 
more of it and not far less...And, since American experience of 
actually controlling the location of industry is so much smaller 
than ours, it is not surprising that his chapters on this lack the 
sureness of touch found where he is dealing with the experience 
of business in a laisser faire economy. 


In effect, these criticisms mean that. Mr Hoover has failed to 
take enough account of the special experience of this country. And 
it would be unfair to blame him for this; for no one has yet 
written this experience down in full, least of all the Government 
in its White Papers. ‘To do this—so one feels after an evening 
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with this excellent book—would at the moment be the best con- 


‘tribution. that students in this country could make to the theory 


as well as the practice’ of location. 


Greek Tragedy 


* Report on the Greeks,” By Frank Smothers, W. H. McNeill 
and E. D. McNeill. 226 pages, 13 iliustrations. $2.50. 


Tus book contains a comprehensive summary of the economic, 
social, political and historical background of the Greeks. It was 
compiled jointly by a team of three investigators—two of them 
already well acquainted with the country—who were sent .to 
Greece for three months in the spring of 1947 by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, so that “the Fund should do what it could to 
give the American public a better understanding of the people of 
Greece.” The report inevitably. suffers from being well over a 
year out of date, but this does not affect its excellent account of 
the Greek economy, which rightly emphasises the very great 
difficulties involved in the long-term reconstruction of the country. 
The style of the book is not distinguished, probably because it is a 
joint-compilation. Its value is impaired by the lack of an index, 
and its readability by the praiseworthy desire of the authors to 
omit no aspect of any situation which they are describing 

Nevertheless, they are unable to remain completely impartial. 
The report is definitely more pro-Left than pro-Right. In fact, 
on one occasion, two of the authors admit in a footnote that the 
report “highlights ” the violence committed by the Right, and 
glosses over that committed by the Left, And when visiting a 
band of rebels, the team seems. to have allowed the charm and 
hospitality of the individual bandits to blind them to the folly and 
danger of the path they had chosen to pursue. However, it is now 
so common to regard the Greek civil war simply as an incident in 
the cold war between east and west that it can do no harm to be 
reminded of the tragic complexities of foreign occupation, 
economic ruin, and political extremism, which, far more than the 
tenets of Marx and Lenin, have driven many young Greeks to 
armed rebellion. 


Shorter Notice 


“Documents and Materials Relating to the Eve of the Second 
World War. Vol. IL.” Dirksen Papers, 1938-9... Moscow, 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 243 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Tue second volume of Moscow’s counterblast to the American publi- 
cation of documents on. Nazi-Soviet. relations. is a good deal. .more 
interesting than its predecessor. The bulk of the documents. consists 
of the correspondence of the German Ambassador in London, von 
Dirksen. Even in the absence of corroboration they serve to throw 


some important light on the foreign policy of the British 


in the iod,. 1938-1939, and particularly on. the perseverance with 
which Mr. Chamberlain pursued the policy of “ appeasement ”— 
not simply as a means of dealing with particular crises, but as the 
of building up British strength to a point at which an 


counterpart 
all-over agreement would be possible. 


The editing of the documents seems to have been very competently 
done; but the “Dawson” mentioned among the pro-German 
publicists on page 98 is of course William Harbutt Dawson, and not 
Geoffrey Dawson, as the editor believes. The very low price of the 


book reveajs the anxiety of the Soviet authorities to secure a 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Good Creditor 


(From Our US 


OR a generation, the United States has been warned that, 
since it is a creditor nation, it would do well to act like one. 
Acting like a creditor nation involves, among other things, a 
disposition to look for opportunity outside the United States, 
and also agreement on what constitutes a sound lending policy. 
Since the war, the United States has established, or taken part 
in the creation of, new institutions to direct the foreign invest- 
ment of public funds. In addition, the private agencies of 
capital formation, the banks, the insurance companies and the 
large corporations, have explored or re-explored the possibility 
of putting their money, or their money in combination with their 
technical knowledge and business experience, to productive use 
abroad. 

But over the new ventures, the cloud of memory hangs heavy. 
The first experiences of the United States as 2 creditor, in the 
decade after 1918, were neither greatly to its credit nor greatly 
to its liking. The unwise borrowing and unwise lending of that 
time embitter the present. Both the American banking com- 
munity and the investors who took its offerings, wryly remember 
some of the loans of the “ New Economic Era,” which equipped 
the municipalities of the New Germany with swimming 
not wisely but too well. Public as well as private toes were 
stubbed. The record of government default on the war debts 
prompted the conclusion that “ Finland is the only one that 
pays.” If there is dragging of feet today, it is over the frictions 
of the past as well as the stumbling blocks of the present (though 
companies long accustomed to doing business abroad sigh for 
the unrestricted entry, unfettered operation, and unlimited 
profits, freely withdrawn, of an earlier period). 

In the nineteen-twenties, foreign lending was gilded by the 
opumism of the domestic boom, and the lenders ignored the 
dependence of American prosperity not only upon that of the 
rest of the world, but upon that of the American farmer. Agri- 
cultural exports were neglected and tariffs raised with only 
a twinge of suspicion that they would affect the repayment and 
servicing of foreign loans. In varying degrees, private com- 
panies carried into remote places the pattern of exploitation 
which had opened up the American West. 

During the nineteen-thirties, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments programme, the fore-runner of the International Trade 
Organisation, began the gradual retreat from protectionism. By 
1949, the US Chamber of Commerce points out, the average 
ad valorem tariff on dutiable goods will have dropped from §3.2 
per cent under the Hawley-Smoot Act to 15.3 per cent under 
the Geneva agreements signed last year...As_part.of the.Good 
Neighbour policy, the Export-Import Bank was created, pri- 
marily to further trade in the Western’Hemisphere. But little 
foreign trade and less foreign lending, was undertaken during 
the depression years. The first major revision of the principles 
of foreign lending came with the invention of lend-lease, which 
recognised a distinction between credits granted for the non- 
economic purposes of war, and credits in the traditional econo- 
mic sense of the term. This freed the world of a war debts 
incubus like that of the nineteen-twenties, afd marked the pro- 
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gress from the time when President Coolidge met a request 
for war-debt adjustment with the classic retort, “ They hired 
the money, didn’t they? ” 

The institutions developed since the close of hostilities, the 
World Bank and the Economic Co-operation Administration, 
indicate the need of further distinctions, despite the difficulties 
of maintaining them in the no-man’s land between war and 
peace. The climate of opinion in which the new principles of 
trade and finance are taking shape differs sharply from that of 
the first decade in which the United States realised it was a 
creditor power. During the depression, business and the profit 
system lost much of their moral and political influence in the 
United States and elsewhere. Workers driven to sell a 
on street-corners and farmers who, unlike the industrialis 
could not easily curtail uction, turned to the ballot box 
discovered that economic have-nots could become the political 
masters. The Wolf of Wall Street, battered in the subsequent 
encounter, licked his wounds reminiscently, even after some of 
them had healed, and ventured with increasing caution from his 
lair. The profit system is wholly endorsed, as an alternative 
to communism, not only by businessmen in trade associations 
assembled, but by labour leaders, the farm community, and pro- 
fessional groups. But to those who have discovered that 
economic aims can be furthered by large-scale political pro- 
grammes, financed by taxes or government borrowing, its rigid 
standards of profit and loss seem unduly severe. 

* 


Of the three institutions working out the new principles of 
foreign lending, the World Bank is doubly bound to business 
standards, first by its charter and again by its dependence on 
New York financial opinion for the sale and standing of its 
bonds. The Export-Import Bank is cut out of the same dl 
but financed by the Treasury. ECA, inaugurated from politi 
motives, is primarily a postwar form of lend-lease, a device to 
provide goods for countries whose solvency and living standards 
affect the national interest of the United States. But because of 
the devotion of Congress to sound business principles, it is 
operating a programme of loans as well as grants. 

It is clear that while the money of political origin is all at 
work, the money of economic origin is slow to emerge. TI 
World Bank, with its galaxy of impressive officers, has made 
half a dozen loans, totalling about half a billion dollars, in io 
two and a half years of life. The possibility that there may be 
a difference between an economic loan and one from which the 
borrower may confidently expect political relief is one of which 
all these agencies are aware. How much right has a defaulting 
borrower to claimethat the lender received, im return, sometht 
more valuable than® repayment? “And does Gresham’s 
apply to loans as well as money? ee! 

The terms on which ECA. makes loans,undercut those botiral 
the World Bank and the Export-Import Bank.» In tic 
ECA is lumping its grant and loan funds together for accouptil 
purposes, and the part which it was.anticipated the Expotl 
Import Bank would. play in extending loans under the. Forcigt 
Assistance Act has become little more than nominal. 2 
gentlemen’s agreement between the World Bank and the Expert 
Import Bank, under which the first handles longer-term and 
latter short-term proj has worked well. But if the Wor 
Bank is to pr with its loans for reconstruction, some oom 
parable arrangement regarding priorities for repayment Wil 
eat Caek wee 
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Furopean and other countries. Both the World Bank and the 
Export-Import Bank are planning ahead to that time. Much 
searching of heart is going on about how more projects of clear 
economic value may be stimulated, and how funds that are bound 
to be small in comparison with the claims upon them may best 
be placed to serve as centres of further capital formation. 

One new development is the use of consultative missions, to 
analyse not only the specific project proposed by a potential 
borrower, but his other resources and those of the region 
involved, as well as the administrative skill with which they are 
handled. Another is the World Bank’s effort to persuade apply- 
ing countries burdened by past defaults to clear their credit 
records for a fresh start. The banks may also recommend, tu 
catry out forthcoming projects, private firms. with records. ot 
efficiency without exploitation, It is.even possible that if a 
survey of a country for one. project suggested that the time was 
ripe for another, the bank might induce a reliable firm to under- 
take it, offering as an inducement a guarantee of the transfer- 
ability of its profits. 

In the United States, the Export-Import Bank might develop 
the consultative industry committee along lines pioneered during 
the war, especially to develop foreign sources of materials 
increasingly required at home, The bank, in its search for 
sound economic ventures. serving larger national purposes, 
might also support surveys and developments in. the, raw 
materials field too risky.or too remote in their yields for a single 
corporation to attempt. The numerous private companies going 
ahead with foreign development, despite all their huffing and 
puffing about government red tape, suggest that industry would 
not Oppose such initiative on the part of the bank. 


American Notes 


How Much for Defence ? 


The Service Departments have been. warned by President 
Truman that their financial hopes and fears are not to be dis- 
cussed publicly and this year’s maneeuvres for position and allies 
in the budget campaign will therefore have to go underground 
for the present. The Services have not yet succeeded in inducing 
the President to add to the $15, billion, about one third of the 
total, fixed some months ago as their share of government 
expenditure in the 1949-50 fiscal year. Defence is one of the 
more flexible items in the budget, as well as being the largest, 
and its share has been fixed at the highest level compatible, in 
the opinion of the Administration, with the maintenance of a 
healthy national economy. Dr Nourse of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, who is drafting the new anti-inflation programme, has 
recently endorsed the view that $15 billion is all that can be 
spent on defence if it is desired to avoid.both inflation and 
extensive controls on materials, prices and labour; very heavy 
taxation and perhaps forced saving would be the only alternative 
to the latter, if this sum were substantially exceeded. 

The threat of economic defeat—“ defeat by. bankruptcy ”— 
in the struggle with Russia is taken as seriously as is that of 
military defeat. But Dr Nourse recognises that, without the 
defence programme, deflationary influences would be evident by 
now and there are some who believe that they will develop with 
such rapidity during the next year that higger defence expendi- 
tures will be a useful antidote. Others wonder why the President 
is so reluctant to impose controls and increase taxation, when the 
Voters gave him a mandate to do both; a few go so far as to 
Suggest that he is in danger of neglecting. the international 


Tesponsibilities of the United States for the sake of New Deal- 


as-usual. 

On the other hand the demands of the Defence Department 
for a military budget of $23 billion—“a desirable figure ”—or 
$17.5 billion—“an irreducible minimum ”—seem to presuppose 
an imminence of war which is not felt to be justified, No one 
Wishes to endanger the national security and it is taken for 

ted that Mr Truman’s limit will be lifted if necessity arises. 


t that necessity must be proved and so far no evidence has 
been offered chat 5 billion, if spent prudently and efficiently, 
'§ not enough, nittedly, after $600 million has been used for 


Strategic materials, the remaining $14.4 billion will be only a 
little more than was Ritoeared for the current fiscal year, while 
the new defence programme, begun last spring, presupposed’ a 
steady annual increase in expetiditure during the five years it 
Was to last, and prices have gone up meanwhile. But Congress 
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gave the President more than he asked for in the current fiscal 
year and expenditure is running at an annual rate of only about 
$12 billion. 

« 


Once Mr Truman has presented his proposals to Congress in 
January, the second front will open in the budget campaign. The 
individual Service Departments will no longer have to rely on 
the Secretary of Deience to present their cases, but will be able 
to explain to more sympathetic Congressmen the desirability not 
only of an increased total expenditure on defence, but of a larger 
share for such cherished projects as the Navy’s giant aircraft 
carrier or the 7o-group Air Force (which will in any case not 
be a reality until 1952). A preliminary example ‘of the lines on 
which such arguments may run was provided by the Army’s 
announcement, followed immediately by the President’s ban on 
such discussion, that the enlistment of conscripted men would 
have to be reduced as a result of the $15 billion limit, so that 
there might be only 667,000 men in the Army by the middle of 
1949, instead of the 900,000 authorised by Congress. 

If these customary tactics are a feature of the budget campaign 
this year, the first in which a unified defence budget is to be 
presented to Congress under the so-called Unification Act of 1947, 
those who advocate the strengthening of that Act will have new 
evidence that it is not fulfilling its purpose. It was hoped that 
under the Act Congress would no longer have to decide between 
the conflicting claims of the three Services or to pass judgment on 
the technical details of their efficiency and economy. If 
the legislative budget, set up under the Reorganisation Act of 
1946, is abolished as is being proposed, Congress will have added 
difficulty in relating the Service demands to the national economy, 
since by means of this legislative budget Congress has been 
making an overall survey of the country’s expenditure for the 
first time. 

There is one further element of doubt this year, not only in 
the defence budget but in the national budget as a whole. 
Apart from the pressure for additional and substantial aid to 
China, which the Administration so far seems able to resist, 
there is the question of possible obligations under the North 
Atlantic Pact, which is unlikely to come before Congress until 
March. The current defence programme will probably cover 
any military commitments which the United States may assume, 
but Mr Forrestal has already promised that a “ generous measure 
of equipment ” will be given to Western Europe. Press estimates 
of the cost, at present only guesswork, vary between $1 and $3 
billion, but there is no indication whether this is to come out of 
the defence budget or be in addition to it... If it is additional, 
and if Dr Nourse is right, a return of wartime economic controls 
will be hard to avoid. 


* * x 


The Pumpkin Papers 


On this side of the Atlantic there is something irresistibly 
humorous in the harvest of ten-year-old secret state documents 
unearthed by Mr Whittaker Chambers in a hollowed-out pumpkin 
on his Maryland farm. Leading the investigators of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities up the garden path (literally, 
if not figuratively), Mr Chambers produced, at the eleventh hour, 
what might prove to be the pot of red gold at the end of the 
Communist rainbow for which the committee has been searching 
so long. The finds consist of microfilm of stolen State Depart- 
ment documents, one said to be a report from Mr Bullitt, former 
Ambassador in Paris, and another a statement conveyed by Mr 
Sumner Welles to the German Ambassador. More than this 
may never be known, for as one investigator darkly suggests, they 
may be such top secrets that they will never be made public. 

What is perhaps the most extraordinary aspect of this bizarre 
episode is that the documents were brought to light only casually 
as a result of the libel suit brought against Mr Chambers by 
Mr Alger Hiss, the former official of the State Department whom 
Mr Chambers charges was a Communist. Some of the docu- 
ments appear to have been produced at the trial in Mr Chambers’s 
defence. The puzzle is how their existence escaped the eagle 
eyes both of the committee and of the Department of Justice 
during the months that the Hiss-Chambers case was a cause 
célébre. According to Mr Karl Mundt, a member of the 
committee, the Department of State has been hunting ‘its lost 
treasures for ten years. 

The find is taken with immense solemnity, not only by the 
committee, which hopes, like the Phoenix, to rise from its ashes, 
but by responsible newspapers, particularly of Republican per- 


suasion. Proof now exists, it is argued, that important informa- 
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tion was spirited out of the State Department 10 a Communist 
espionage ring (though whether it reached the Russians or merely 
vegetated in Mr Chambers’s kitchen garden is another matter). 
It is said that the documents themselves are less important than 
the risk that they might have enabled the Russians to break 
the State Department code (though it is known that suspicions 
concerning the inviolability of the code existed during the war). 
Even Mr Chambers’s own armour as a reformed Communist is 
new considered to have loopholes, for he is shown to have been 
a less than candid witness, What is not known is who it was 
who “fed” the papers out of the Department of State. On the 
eve of its reformation, the Committee on Un-American Activities 
has been enabled to renew its breathless spy serial and perhaps 
take on a new lease of life. 


* x x 


The Farmer’s Reward 


The farmer, as becomes the leader of the Democratic victory 
parade, has been the first to receive his reward, or at least a first 
instalment of it. The Administration has taken two steps designed 
to protect the export market for some part of the agricultural 
output. Exports of grain under the Marshall plan will remain 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation, instead of 
returning to private channels as had been expected. This is not 
only a severe disappointment to the grain traders, a disappoint- 
ment which will not be unwelcome to the farmers, but it also 
guarantees that the CCC will be able to dispose of at any rate 
some of the quantities of grain which are now piling up under 
the farm price support programme. Secondly, Mr Truman has 
announced that Congress will once more be asked to approve the 
International Wheat Agreement and has suggested that similar 
agreements might be considered for other commodities. However, 
the necessary two-thirds majority in the Senate may not be easy 
to obtain if the ceiling price of $2 a bushel for wheat is reduced 
during the new negotiations. 

The surpluses that have appeared this year (about 3,000,000 
bales of cotton and nearly 300 million bushels of grain have 
already been placed under government loan) will be increased 
next year and may threaten the price support system with collapse, 
unless of course the harvest fails. In spite of government efforts 
to restrict wheat acreage and to restore a more satisfactory rota- 
tion of crops, farmers are planting more wheat this year than 
last. However, they frankly confess that they are doing this in 
order to take advantage of the last year of the high wartime price 
supports. The Agricultural Act passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress extended these for a year, but in 1950 (in some cases before 
that) they will be replaced by a much more flexible system 
designed to develop an agricultural pattern more. closely related 
to present day demands, and to limit the government’s financial 
commitments under the farm price support programme. This 
new Act was approved by the Administration and Mr Truman 
was careful not to criticise it during his campaign attacks on the 
Republican Congress. Secretary. of Agriculture has just 
taken advantage of it to announce a reduction in the price at 
which potatoes will be supported. Potatoes have provided a 
classic example of how the present price support system can 
encourage overproduction and waste the taxpayer’s money. 


* 


Mr Brannan’s policy on potatoes may have been inspired by a 
desire to test the farmer’s reaction to, as well as to. build up the 
taxpayer’s support for, the new.Act.in advance of the attack which 
is likely to be made upon it in the next Congress, and which will 
be embarrassing to the Administration. The Republican chair- 
men of the Agricultural Committees in the Eightieth. Congress 
were very co-operative and ready to take a broad and construc- 
tive view of the farm problem, but the incoming Democratic 
chairmen, Senator Thomas of Oklahoma and Mr Cooley of 
North Carolina, particularly the latter, represent the entrenched 
but decaying cotton interests of the South, which. are. deprived 
under the new Act of the privileged position built up during 
years of Democratic control of Congress,. The new chairmen have 
already announced their intention of maintaining permanently the 
present system of high price supports for the six basic crops, 
wheat, maize, rice, tobacco, cotton and peanuts, the last three of 
which are the staples of southern agriculture. They recognise, 
however, as the wheat farmers ate demonstrating so convincingly 


at the moment, that these high price must be accom- 
panied by s acreage limitations if is not to be 
faced with bankruptcy as a result of them. sais | 
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Such limitations have never been popular with farmers. New 
York dairy producers have just asked permission to reduce the 
price of their milk, since demand has fallen and supplies hay 
increased. The majority of farmers would probably agree wig 
them in preferring high income to high prices. Both the Ferm 
Bureau and the Grange have come out sincé the election in 
favour of the new system of flexible price supports which ' 
helped to draft. Even southern farmers, aware of the need for 
diversification of crops, may repudiate the legislators who seek 
to prolong the agony of the cotton economy. The farmer, who is, 
after all, a consumer and a taxpayer as well, must be aware that 
his present privileged position cannot last forever. The Admini 
tration’s recipe for the prosperity which Mr Truman has promised 
the farmer is “ realistic abundance,” to be obtained by means of 
changes in types of crops, soil conservation, crop insurance, and 
better distribution and increased consumption of farm com. 
modities. Many farmers, and perhaps most, will prefer this 


reward to the one which Senator Thomas and Mr Cooley propose 
to give them, 


Reconstruction in the South ? 


When General Lee surrendered at Appomattox, there was 
ushered in the painful perjod of “ Reconstruction "—the imposi- 
tion on the prostrate South, by a Republican Congress, of army 
rule and the insistence that the Confederate States must redeem 
themselves by giving the Negro the vote and other rights before 
they could be readmitted to the Union. It was the harrowing 
nature of Reconstruction, rather than the abolition of slavery or 
the humiliation of defeat, which made the pattern of white 
supremacy impregnable and the South solidly Democratic. 

The South met a second defeat this year in the Democratic 
Convention, which wrote an uncompromising bill of civil rights 
into the platform, and in Mr Truman’s victory despite the inter- 
vention of Governor Thurmond’s States Rights party. Once more 
the South has found that it is not free to maintain its “ peculiar 
institutions ”—once slavery, now discrimination—in defiance of 
opinion elsewhere. Southern liberals have been quick to interpret 
the election as a warning that the South must set its own house 
more nearly in order or submit to interference from Washington. 
Civil rights are not, however, indivisible. Most observers report 
that it would be disastrous—and unenforceable—for Congress to 
legislate complete equality for the Negro in the ‘South. It is 
probably fortunate that the Democrats may be forced to temper 
their civil rights progranime to the shorn South for the sake of 
other liberal measures on which southern co-operation in Congress 
is needed. There is room for manceuvre. The Democrats are 
committed to repeal the poll tax. But the poll tax, which is levied 
in the South as a condition of voting, and is therefore a convenient 
way of excluding Negroes, is today not much more than a symbol 
of southern resistance to northern meddling. The tax was estab- 
lished in times when the dollar was worth much more ; today it 
operates to restrict voting in not more than three of the seven 
States in which it still exists. Repeal of the poll-tax—perhaps by 
the slower and more dignified method of constitutional amend- 
ment—as well as an anti-lynching law based upon co-operation 
between the state and Federal governments, might be acceptable 
to the South if it were assured that the issues of segregation and 
discrimination in employment were left to a later time. 

The Southern Regional Council, a highly respected body, while 
approving civil righes laws, insists that race prejudice can be 
defeated only if economic improvement and equality in ¢ 
go hand ‘in hand with the law. It sees the provision of equal 
education for the southern Negro as a most urgent task. What 
“equalisation of educational faciliti& ” might mean was demon- 
strated recently when a Virginian county—one of the poorest— 
under injunction. to provide equal education for whites and 
Negroes, proposed to abolish all the advantages of the white 
school to meet the Federal ruling that Negro education must be 
equal, if separate. This prospect of ualising down” 90 
horrified white parents that a $150,000 bond issue has been 
approved for a new Negro school. The need for two schools—and 
two school buses travelling down the same road—for 250 bl: 
and white pupils demonstrates forcibly both the costliness 
segregation and the determination of the South *% pe 
co Perinat Negro: Ersdias sendeties tb Meg SOE 
to permit Negro graduate s to a the: 
when no comparable courses are offered by the Negro collests 
is conditional upon Negro students list 
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Electoral Reform 


The presidential election, while 1a ‘real debacle “for the 
Republican Party, was not, according to post-election surveys, the 
easy viceory for the President that it at first appeared. The game 
of “ what might have been” is a favourite among, political analysts 
but it is not an exagge<ation to say that a very few reversed votes 
in the right places could have completely changed the result. 
With 35,300 additional supporters corréctly distributed ‘among 
California, Ohio ahd Illinois the Republicans could have carried 
these states and their combined electoral vote of 78 would have 
given the presidency to Mr Dewey. Even ‘another 19,000 votes 
in Ohio and Illinois would have meant that neither party had 
sufficient electoral votes to win and the next President would have 
been chosen by the House of Representatives. On the other hand 
such speculations are double edged, for if the Wallace votes had 
been given to the Democrats in Maryland and New York, Mr 
Truman could have carried both States. The experts are now 
so involved in their. post-mortems that the 2,000,000 people who 
gave Mr Truman his lead over Mr Dewey are almost forgotten. 

The controversy as to how the electors in the states which gave 
a majority to the States Rights party shall cast their votes has 
provided the country with an example of the defects in the 
traditional procedure of the Electoral College. It was supposed 
that the electors from these states—South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and. Tennessee—would support the Dixiecrat candi- 
dates in the Electoral College. Now, however, Senator Ellender 
of Louisiana is publically campaigning to persuade them to 
repudiate their pledge and cast their ballots for the President. It 
is politically understandable that the Dixiecrats. would like the 
best of both worlds—though they have had the pleasures of dissent, 
they do not relish its punishments. In the case of Alabama, where 
Mr Truman did not appear on the ballot, three citizens have 
petitioned the Supreme Court to grant a writ requiring that the 
State’s eleven electors cast their votes for Mr Truman. The 
Court has decided that it has no power to force the electors to cast 
their ballots for the States Rights candidates, even though Mr 
Truman was the “ duly nominated candidate: of the Democratic 
party.” 

The risk that neither party would secure a majority in the 
Electoral College, the conspicuous courting of minorities during 
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the campaign and the present wriggling of the Dixiecrats has 
revived a belief: that e is need for reforming the electoral 
system. Many people are reminded for the first time since school 
days that that system is obsolete. Senator Lodge has proposed 
already a constitutional amendment intended to improve it. The 
electoral unit, which gives each state one electoral vote for each 
of its. Senators and Representatives in Congress, would be 
retained, but it would be related proportionately to the 
popular vote ; that is; New York’s 47 electors would have 
been divided at the last election among Messrs. Dewey, 
Truman and Wallace in accordance-with the popular votes they 
each received, rather than all 47 going to Mr Dewey who had only 
a few thousand more votes than Mr Truman. The direct choice 
of Presidents would be unpopular because some twenty small States 
benefit by the constitutional provision that they have one elector 
for each of their two Senators. However, the elimination of the 
Electoral College would remove the influence on national elections 
now enjoyed by minority groups in populous States. It would also 
prevent the present disfranchisement of the more than 2,500,000 
New Yorkers who voted for the President. Though it is unlikely 
that the next Congress will actually legislate for these reforms, the 
subject deserves attention before the day when a President takes 
office with a minority of the popular vote. 


Shorter Notes 


Ship are now arriving regularly at cast coast ports carrying 
Displaced Persons under the programme designed to resettle 
205,000 refugees in the United States by 1950. Twelve nation- 
alities and seven religions were represented in the first batch. 
Before leaving Germany they are instructed in such. American 
practices as that cigarettes cannot be used for currency there. 


* 


A recent analysis of population trends in New York City 
states that 13} million people live in the city and its environs, 
which include metropolitan districts of Long Island, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. This is an increase of over 1,000,000 people 
since 1940, and migration.is responsible for one-third of it. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Russia’s Economic Revival—I 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


HE third year of Russia’s postwar Five-Year Plan is nearing its 
end. This year has m many respects been decisive for the 
success or failure of the whole Plan ; and its results are therefore 
watched with understandable eagerness. Unfortunately, it is not 
easy to evaluate those results on the basis of Russian statistics. 
This is so not because the statistics are essentially false, but because 
they are presented in propagandist fashion and because the sets of 
indices, published by the Gesplen at quarterly and annual intervals. 
are as a rule not related to one another. They therefore fail to 
reflect directly the dynamics of production ahd consumption, the 
size and distribution of the national income and the exact use of the 
national resources for divers economic and political purposes. In- 
formation on Russia’s economic situation is like a crossword puzzle, 
to the solution of which too many clues, and at times contradictory 
ones, are offered. Yet the two or three crucial clues are usually 
withheld. This series of articles is intended to offer the results of 
an arduous attempt at a critical analysis, correlation and recalcu- 
lation of such official Russian economic information as has been 
published since the war. 


The margin of possible error seems to be reasonably small 
in the general comparison, given in the table below, between 
Russia’s industrial production before and after the war. 
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The years 1945 and 1946 were those devoted to the conversion 
of the Russian economy from war to peace. In 1945 the total 
output of industry in the whole of the USSR was lower than the 
peak wartime output of eastern and central Russia alone. The 
conversion of industry had been completed by the end of 1946, 
but the plan for that year had, according to official admissions, 
not been fulfilled. Nor were the overall targets for 1947 reached, 
despite official claims to the contrary. This emerges from a 
comparison of the targets for the year announced by the govern- 
ment on March 1, 1947, and the Gosplan statement of January 18, 
1948. Nevertheless, the percentage of non-fulfilment was, on 
the whole, not large. In the middle of 1947 the critical condition 
in Russian industry, caused by demobilisation and general post- 
war apathy, was overcome, to a large extent in consequence of 
emergency measures taken in the spring of 1947. 

The story of that year shows a Close parallel to the economic 
developments in several capitalist countries, despite the claims of 
Mr Voznessensky, the head of the State Planning Commission, 
that Russia has not had to contend with the economic conse- 
quences of war that have troubled the capitalist countries. 
Although officially no postwar unemployment has been recorded 
the low figures of production clearly indicated the existence o 
considerable “hidden unemployment.” The situation was 
especially difficult in the formerly occupied territories where, in 
view of the widespread destruction, industrial output rose only 
slowly to reach half the prewar volume. The figures for 1948 
are based on the indices for the first three-quarters of the year, 
and they may overstate this year’s advance. Mr Molotov, in his 
anniversary speech on November 7th, certainly overstated it when 
he claimed that industry was now producing 17 per cent more 
than before the war—his statement is disproved by the Gosplan 
itself. Nevertheless, the curve has been rapidly and steeply rising, 
and to this extent the tone of self-confidence of Russian official 
spokesmen seems to be justified. It contrasts sharply with their 
own alarming statements made in the beginning of 1947. 

During the last eighteen months there has been a remarkable 
recovery. But it has been one-sided, because the main 


has been achieved in the eastern provinces, while in the formerly 


occupied lands the output of industry is only now approaching 
three-quarters of its prewar size. 

The increase in the output of basic materials and fuels, with 
the exception of cement, has amounted to 40-50 per cent since the 
war. This is much lower than the overall! index of industrial pro- 
duction, which now stands at 200 compared with 1945. This dis: 
crepancy between the rates of expansion in basic materials and in 
manufactures is a familiar and characteristic feature of the Russian 
economy: it reflects the Russjan attempt to build up a vast manu- 
facturing industry on a relatively narrow basis of steel and coal 
resources immediately available and the consequent chronic 
famine of steel and fuel in consumers’ industries. The 50 per cent 
rate of expansion does not seem exaggerated in view of the fact 
that so much of the plant for the production of basic materials 
and fuel was located in the formerly occupied areas and in view 
of the continued industrialisation of the East. It roughly fits in 
with the Gosplan indices for rail freight which stand at 140-145. 
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On the basis of some clues it is possible to estimate roughly 
the absolute figures of production for some of the basic materials, 
The estimates are more likely to underrate than to overrate the 
actual output. 


PRODUCTION IN ABSOLUTE FiGURES 
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The striking feature here is the wide gap between the probable 
present output.and the targets set for 1950. It would, neverthe- 
less, be rash to deduce that the Five-Year Plan targets will not 
be reached. Much new plant is now under construction or on the 
point ef completion ; and the ourput of that new plant may weigh 
on the scales befere 1950., What is not likely to be achieved is 
the target for oil. Incidentally, most of the targets for oil pro- 
duction in the past Five-Year Plans were not reached either. 

The table below shows the indices for some crucial items in 
engineering and chemicals. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMIGALS 
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negligible or nearly so. In those few items where it has been 
possible to relate the current output to that of 1940, instead of 
to that of 1945, the indices obtained are much lower. Thus, com- 

red with prewar present output of tractors stands at 280 
and of agricultural implements at 200 and not at 696 and 430, 
as in the table. On the same basis the index for lorries is 200 
and not 257. But even compared with 1940 the rise in output 
has been formidable ; it reflects the great effort that is being 
made to re-equip collective agriculture, the technical basis of 
which was shattered in the years of the war. The probable output 
of tractors this year is 60-70,000 (30 h.p. units) with a target 
of 115,000 set for 1950. The greatly increased production of 
small electrical motors is also connected with the electrification 
of the countryside, in which the rural areas of the Urals have so 
far made the biggest advance, 

The extraordinary expansion in the output of weaving looms 
in 1946 was probably an all-out effort to re-equip the textile mills, 
the Cinderellas of Russian industry ; and, to judge from the fact 
that no indices were published for 1947 and 1048, that effort may 
have been discontinued recently. The increase in the output of 
machine tools has been less great, probably because output was 
relatively high in 1945. It is estimated that current production 
is of the order of 100-120,000 machine tools a year. The qotal 
number of machine tools in Russian industry is to reach 1,300,000 
in 1950, which is, according to M. Voznessensky, what American 
industry possessed in 1943. It seems likely that reparations must 
have made an smMportant contribution to this sudden increase in 
the total of machine tools. 

While the indices for engineering range from 200 to 600, those 
for consumers’ industries are roughly between 150 and 200 only, 
even though an extremely low level of output, that of 1945, is 
taken as basic: 

ConsuMERS Goops 
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The meat and fat position has been extremely critical. The 
increase in retail sales in 1946, the year of the drought, was due 
to a better supply of industrial goods, whereas the increases in 
the later years reflect mainly, though not exclusively, more abun- 
dant food supplies. The consumers’ industry that seems to have 
completely disappointed the Russian townspeople is housing. 
According to all reports only one-fourth or at the most one-third 
of the housing programme for the towns for the whole five-year 
period will have been fulfilled in the first three years. This may 
or may not be made good within the next two years, when the 
plant, now under construction, for pre-fabricated houses will 
come into operation. Housing in the countryside is said to have 
made better progress. yy 

Employment is reported to have risen from about 27 millions 
in 1945 to 33 millions this year, and to have thereby reached the 
target set for 1950. Effectively, employment is now about 25 per 
cent higher than before the war, because of both the increase in 
the actual number of employees and longer hours. 

(To be continued) 


American Responsibility 
yin Greece 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN ATHENS] 


THE repeated accusations of Mr Vyshinsky and Mr Bebler that 
the western imperialist Powers are in occupation of Greece 
and are exploiting it as a colony, are in. one. sense untrue. 
British troops are very few; and America has no complete military 
units at all, The Greek Government moreover often obstinately 
and successful) obstructs its American’ advisers in important 
matters. Yet in another sense the accusations are not unfounded. 
Since the departure of the Greece has been dependent 


Germans, ; 
on aid first from Britain and then from the United States. The 
tepresentatives of both Powers have exercised great influence, and 
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Greek governments have often found it convenient to hide behind 
their authority. “We really don’t want to do this, but the 
British insist,” or “We should like to do that, but the Americans 
won't allow it” have been admirable excuses towards disappointed 
supporters or impatient oppenents. So most Greeks believe— 
they may approve or disapprove—that the “ Anglo-Saxons” run 
their country, and international opinion outside Greece, whether 
friendly or hostile, agrees with them, 

The Americans have, in fact, assumed an obligation to help 
Greece out of its troubles, which are greater now than when 
the Germans left. A brief survey of the consequences of British 
and American intervention may help to explain the problems 
with which the Americans are faced today. 

In December, 1944, British troops suppressed the Communist 
army ELAS. For over a year various “ non-party ” or “ middie- 
of-the-road” governments succeeded each other. Then the 
Foreign Office decided that elections must be held, and these 
resulted in a victory for the Populists and the return of the 
King. The trends of this period were a general movement of 
opinion to the Right. After the elections, the Communists once 
more took to the hills, and Markos’ civil war began. 

Then came the Truman Doctrine, and the Americans took 
first place. They broadened the government by bringing in 
the Liberal Party to share power with the Populists, More 
economic help poured into the country, and found its way down 
the same drain. Gradually the American economic. mission 
began to tighten its grip, pursuing on the whole a policy of 
recovery through financial orthodoxy. The trends of this period 
were similar to those of the first. . The Liberals have only the 
appearance of power: in Athens they have installed their followers 
in government offices, but in the provinces they are liable to be 
denied free speech by Populist bureaucrats. The civil war has 
swallowed up large funds for the care of refugees. as well as the 
equipment of the army. Social tension increases as the cost of 
living rises and the rich refuse to disgorge. The extreme Right 
claims a monopoly of the patriotic virtues and does good business 
out of them. Lyrical outbursts of chauvinism cover up inefficiency 
and dishonesty. 


Need to End Corruption 


What ought to be done is easy enough to see. First, the 
bureaucracy must be both purged and improved. Corruption is 
of two types. At the top it is due to dishonest transactions 
with the big merchants and industrialists: at the bottom 
its cause is bad pay. The first type cannot be tolerated. Those 
who practise it must at all costs be removed from key posts. 
The purge must also extend to party fanatics, who use their posi- 
tions to discriminate against all who do not subscribe to their 
peculiar brand of extreme right wing ideology. Neither technical 
skill nor charming manners can compensate for the demoralising 
effects of high level corruption and fanaticism. The second type 
of corruption can only be removed by the dismissal of redundant 
personnel and an increase in pay for those who remain. The 
chain of command must also be modified so as to encourage 
individual respensibility and initiative at all levels. The recent 
law on. decentralisation, a result of American pressure, is a step 
in the right direction, but vigilance will be needed to ensure that 
it is enforced. 

Second, some social reforms. are. urgently needed, The big 
merchants. cannot. .be. permitted to . exploit . the. people. 
Unfortunately, this favourite. phrase of Marxist agitators is a 
sober description of the facts.in Greece. The American economic 
advisers are probably right to recommend orthodox financial 
measures—restriction of credit, increase of state revenues from 
recoverable indirect taxes, stability of wages. But social problems 
cannot be treated by economic means alone. As the fiscal 
administration is at present incapable of discovering hoards and 
collecting direct taxes, only crude measures can succeed. The 
Greek ple must be shown, by a few drastic examples, that 
political connections and wealth will not save those whe swindle 
the State and rob the consumer from punishment. Apart from 
this, a far more effective government control must be established 
over all exports and imports. Hitherto, behind the cover. of 
various official bodies, the big merchants have feathered their 
nests undisturbed. Finally, something must ‘be done about the 
trade unions. The strength of secret Communist influence makes 
this’ @ dangerous task, but it must surely be possible to find 
better non-Communist leaders from among the Greek worki 
class than the gang who at present make a laughing-stock of trade 

How much of this can in fact be done? Tt is a begat of 
no clear aims of policy towards which it can strive. Reshufftes 
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of personnel within the present Parliament will bring no change. 
In Britain in 1940 Mr Churchill formed his government without 
undue regard to the election results of 1935. Greece’s crisis is no 
less terrible than was Britain’s eight years ago. New 

cannot be held with half the country menaced by Markos’ bands. 
The only way out is for the King to form a government not 
based on a Parliamentary majority and composed of men chosen 
for ability alone. 

Such men could be sought from various directions. The official 
opposition are more remarkable for rhetoric than for statesman- 
ship, but need not necessarily be rejected without trial. There is 
much to be said for increased participation of the army in govern- 
ment at a time when national mdependence is in danger. Bur the 
obvious pitfalls should be avoided. Political generals have been 
the curse of Greece, and perhaps even more pernicious would be 
dependence of government on a junta of ambitious young staff 
officers perpetually squabbling for position. Third, there are 
younger men, both in government service and outside, with know- 
ledge of economics and experience of administration, some of 
whom proved their patriotism under Axis occupation. Wherever 
the new leaders come from they should have certain minimum 
qualifications. They should not be ideologists and they should be 
more interested in work than in speeches. 


If King Paul, on American advice, were to choose such a team, 
this would be a more flagrant act of foreign intervention than 
has yet taken place. But Greece’s misery is too deep, and has 
lasted too long, to permit of false modesty. The fact must be 
faced that Greece can only be saved by still further intervention. 
There are great risks. The mew team would have to purge 
the higher ranks of the bureaucracy and be ready ro take drastic 
action against obstruction by business. There is a danger that under 
the pretext of “ democratisation,” fellow-travellers might infiltrate 
with the set purpose of disorganising, the state machine, thus 
to pave the way for Zachariades and his friends. But vigilance 
can detect the fellow-travellers, and at the highest levels the 
Greek police is neither politically illiterate nor ill-informed. The 
danger of change is less than the danger of stagnation. If the 
Americans cannot now see better leadership, they must search 
until they find it, and there is no time to waste. The salvation 
of Greece depends on three things—increased assistance by the 
United Nations on the northern frontier, intelligent politica] 
warfare by the Western Powers in the northern Balkans, and 
internal reorganisation in Greece. The first two are essential, 
but they will not suffice without the third. And initiative for 
the third cannot at present come from the Greeks. 


ERP Exports to the US 


dollar shortage promises to be the most unwieldy 
challenge facing the 19 ERP nations. Even the optimists among 
them doubt that Marshall aid can solve the problem in the next 
three years. Nevertheless, there is one direction in which the 
Marshall countries have made encouraging strides towards the 
goal of dollar solvency, and that is by the expansion of exports 
to the United States. 
The value of this year’s exports to the United States by the 
ERP countries as a whole is 36 per cent above last year’s level, 
and for certain individual countries the increase is even more 
marked. Italian exports in the first seven months of this year 
are double the rate achieved last year. The Netherlands has 
raised its exports by 70 per cent, and the German record shows 
a more than fivefold rise—chiefly because the Bizone had more 
ground to regain than the rest. 
In the three-year period before the war, the seven-monthly 
average of exports from what ate now the ERP countries to the 


Those who are responsible for the integration of the 19 four- 
year programmes aim not only to restore these exports to their 
1936-38 level, but to boost them a further 50 per cent by 1952-53. 
In recent: months exports to the United States have continued 
to expand, but, even so, the task ahead is formidable, since the 
target set for 1952-53 means that the volume of ERP exports 
must be double the 1948 achievement. . .y 
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from western Europe? United States officials have told thé 
Paris delegates that in 1952 the United States might well import 
from all countries goods to the value of some $10 billion (for 
1948 imports are running at about $7 billion). “Theoretically, 
then, there will be no difficulty in taking the goods the ERP 
countries plan to sell ‘on the US market—approximately 
$2} billions’ worth. However, it must be remembered that thes¢ 
goods will be largely manufactured articles. 


Exports TO THE US ERP Countries 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
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The second query is how far can the pressure to increase 
exports to the United States be relieved by reducing ERP imports 
from America. Many of the Marshall group have based their 
plans on such a transfer of purchases, mainly through developing 
alternative sources of supply. But this is a long-term project 
involving ambitious schemes in what are now backward areas, 
In the short run, therefore, ERP countries must depend for 
dollar solvency on expanding exports to the American market. 


Industrial Development 
in Pakistan 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


For a yardstick of Pakistan’s industrial status at partition it is 
hardly necessary to go beyond the fact that out of a population 
of about 70 million only 26,000 persons were employed in factories. 
The industry of the Indian sub-continent had tended to concen- 
trate near the coalfields and the major ports, while the area which 
was to become Pakistan remained predominantly agricultural. 
The new Dominion found itself self-sufficient only in one 
industrial product, cement. Its fourteen cotton mills, together 
with handloom production, accounted only for 90 million yards of 
the country’s total requirements of 1,040 million. Its nine sugar 
factories produced only 25,000 tons against annual requirements 
of 245.000. There was very little else, beyond processes ancillary 
to export such as cotton ginning and pressing and jute baling; 
and these do not properly belong to the industrial field. 
Pakistan, therefore, started with a virtually clean. slate, which 
at least gave the Government the advantage of being able to plan 
industrial expansion on sound economic lines and to profit by 
the mistakes of others in framing its industrial policy. The 
main material obstacles to industrial development were a total 
deficiency of iron and steel, of which 200,000 tons are needed 
annually, and an almost complete lack of coal, of which 3,400,000 
tons are required. On the side of assets must be placed abundant 


difficulty in understanding why foreign ;capital was proving 80 
slow to exploit the Pakistan field. ‘Th Te accordingly a good 
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an English Quaker, was the 
J obn Dalton, first to propound the theory that 


the atom was the smallest particle of matter imaginable — 
a theory that was not assailed until more than a century 
later. Even in Dalton’s day, the idea that matter was 
composed of small indivisible particles was not new. A 
similar theory had been put forward by the Greek 
philosopher Democritus two thousand years earlier. Sir 
Isaac Newton had restated it as the “ corpuscular theory ” 
a hundred years before Dalton. Where Dalton excelled 
them was in formulating these theories in a way that ex- 
plained known chemical processes, and enabled deductions to 
be made which could be submitted to the test of practical 
experiment. In short, he translated them from philosophical 
abstractions into a method for accurately forecasting and 
controlling chemical reactions and manufacturing processes. 

Dalton, the son of a weaver, was born in 1766. 
He went towork at the age of 12; but studied in his spare 
time to such effect that in 1793 the Manchester Academy 
appointed him tutor in mathematics and natural science. 


Six years later he set himself up as a private teacher, 


devoting his leisure to research and the fashioning of his 
Atomic Theory, which was first published in 1808 in his 
book “A New System of Chemical Philosophy”. 
Dalton’s theory, unaltered in its essentials, is still used 
to explain’ the laws of “chemical 
combination. Dalton’s work was the 
basis of the knowledge which enabled 


atomic disintegration. 
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.Among men who appreciate the distinctive qualities of a fine 
cigar, Valenta is recognised as the foremost imported brand 
of today. Skilfully rolled, sumptuous in flavour and aroma, 


Valenta is a cigar to linger over with supreme enjoyment, 
Available from your usual cigar merchant in any of three 
favourite sizes, ai] in boxes of 25 and the handy ‘ Fives’ 
pocket carton. To secure these luxury cigars, ask for your 
Valenta by name. 
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official programme framers.. The stage of carly impatience and 
optimistic planning is now over ; Government no longer expects 

oy ast Beaten iar Gb Whee eneapetann entttn some-aeety 
ig tei se recente 3 ee eee It has, more- 
over, become evident that capital for industrialisation, whether 
foreign or indigenouws, is not to be had for the asking. 


Private Enterprise Encouraged 
The industrial policy of the Dominion did not take shape 
until April, 1948. The Statement then issued had two great 
virtues: in the first place, it was realistic and free from ideological 
complications, and, secondly, it defimed clearly the scope for 
private enterprise. The Posts and Telegraphs, Wireless and 
Broadcasting, and the Railways were already state-owned, and 
road transport was in process of nationalisation by the Provincial 
Governments. Besides these, the Government announced that 
industries relating to arms and munitions of war, generation of 
hydro-electric power, and manufacture of railway wagons, tele- 
phones, telegraph and wireless apparatus would be owned and 
operated by the state. The remainder of the field would be lef: to 
private enterprise, though the Government naturally reserved the 
right to take over or participate in any other industry vital to the 
secur rity or economic well-being of the state. Private enterprise 
was given further encouragement by certain measures of tax relief. 
The special initial depreciation of 20 per cent allowed for income 
tax purposes on machinery and plant ee 
time in Pakistan was made applicable also to 

machinery, and it was announced that new industrial uname. 
would be exempted during their first five years from all direct 
taxation on profits not exceeding § per cent of the capital 
emploved. Foreign capital was to be welcome, provided it did 
not claim any special privileges, but industrial concerns were 
required to offer a certain percentage of the share capital to 

nationals of Pakistan ; in the case of thirteen specified i 
the percentage was fixed at 51, and the remainder at 30. With 
regard te remittance of profits to countries from where capital is 
drawn, the original policy statement was not encouraging as it 
contained no more than an assurance that facilities would be given 
for a “ reasonable proportion ” of the profits to be remitted, but 
later Om, as a result of protests, this was modified and it was made 
clear that there would be no restriction on remittance of profits 
except to the extent necessitated by foreign exchange limitations. 
The reactions of foreign interests to this statement of policy 
were, on the whole, favourable, but the percentage rules were 
found a deterrent te some classes of enterprise, particularly those 
in which the preliminary risks are great. It is, for cgamplie, 
manifestly unfair to requie oil companies, which incur enormous 
expenditure on survey and prospecting operations im a country 
where over 25 years of prospecting have 5 very small results, 
to share the profits ef success with those who have nor shared 
the preliminary risk of faifure. As a matter of fact, Indigenous 
capital remains obstimarely shy owing to the traditional Musimm 
reluctance to invest moncy in industrial shares. The ordinary 
Muslim will readily risk bis capital in trading ventures or invest 
it im land and buildings, but would rather leave it lying ‘on 
depesit (even sometimes scfusingsto draw interest om religious 
— than vatlleed industrial shares... This tendency has recently 
itself strongly on the Government's notice owing w the 
San ae Sea terete ‘steers issues (at a time.when the 
ee ee oe ee, lying on deposit) 
and it is clear that the Government wil! have to rely largely on 
foreign capital. In the circumstances, they would be well advised 
rules altogether. In other ways, 100, 
there is a feeling im business circles that the Govermment has not 
sufficiently appreciated the necessity of removing all obstacles to 
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expansion of foreign en nm pone... To the 
of the oil companies sonindlint onl = oa 
Gms ste sooedial, sckeliicieshte Giigelemten o ae 
of Pakistan, yet it is ee ee has not 
hitherto been able to final petroleum rules; the oj 
companies are anxious to rat deep-well prospecting operations 
in several parts of the country which may hold out prospects, byt 
are unable to go ahead for this reason, and a year has been lost, 
Apart from a few such stray instances of bureaucratic my 
foreign companies are generally accorded all reasonable facilities 
and encouragement, and the genuine spirit of gocdwill which they 
encounter makes up for many practical headaches. 


New Hydro-Electric Stations 


What progress then has actually been made, in little over 3 
year, against this policy background ? The Controller of Capital 
Issues has sanctioned the issue of over Rs 1§ crores for industria} 
purposes, but this is not much, considering. that a single jute 
mill wall require Rs 3 crores amd, im any case, sanction does not 
necessarily mean that the capital is actually issued. There have, 
in fact, been very few important public issues, but nevertheless 
some advance is apparent. The Pakistan Government i is attending 
to first things first and are giving highest priority to the develop- 
ments of hydro-electric installations, which must provide the main 

motive power for industry. The seven-year target is 500,000 kw, 

and the Government have wisely appointed a consortium of Con. 
sulting Engineers, consisung of two British firms and one Swedish, 
to advise them regarding this and other important engincering 
. In the West Punjab, the Rasul scheme will make 

14,000 kw available by the end of 1949, and the Mianwali project 
is to be developed, giving uluimately a firm power of 65,000 kw. 
In the North-West Frontier Provimce, work is to start as soon as 
possible on the Warsak and Dargai schemes, and the capacity 
of the Malakand station is to be doubled. In East Bengal, the 
multi-purpose Karnafulli project, which will yield 40,000 kw. 
of power and irrigate over 70,000 acres, is expected to be com- 
pleted in about six years. Thermal plants are also being estab- 
lished in half a dozen places. In the supply of heavy electtical 
equipment, British manufacturers have hitherto held the field 


Growth of Textile Industry 


Among the industries left to private enterprise the cotton textile 
industry is making the best progress, and by the end of next year 
the number of spindles will have doubled itself ; even so at 
332,000 it will still be far short of the ten-year target of 2,500,000 
spindies. This industry is blessed with an ample supply of the 
cow wasciial ‘suid a teaiisie dcalibea dar aie aadaeee Geli 
and it is not surprising that it has proved the most attractive t 

capital. Offers of textile machinery have been received 


services of Canadian and Swedish to prepare plans. 
Two woollen and worsted mills have been oned and five 
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The South American Saint Line is an all 
British Company operating a fleet of fast modern 
general cargo liners loading at London, Cardiff, 
Hall, Antwerp and Hamburg. The fleet call, via 
Canary Islands, at the ports on the East Coast of 
South America from «+ 





Pernambuco to Rio Grande and on to Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires and Rosario. With offices or agents 
in all the principal centres of the United Kingdom, 
Europe and South America the Company provide 
a thoroughly reliable and efficient service for the 
rapid shipment of cargo. 
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CENTRAL LINE EXTENSIONS 


LONDON TRANSPORT announces that a further 
Enine stations on the Central Line are now open 
to traffic. In the west, four stations, Northolt, 
South Ruislip, Ruislip Gardens and Weet 
Ruislip, complete the present programme of 
extensions. In the east, Roding Yalley, 
Chigwell and Grange Hill complete the leop to 
Hainault, and Buckhurst Hill and Loughton 
point the way to Epping. 
To reach Oxford Cireus direct from West 
Ruislip takes 39 minutes, from Loughton 
40 minutes. ~ 


Since the opening of the first post-war 


extension from Liverpool Street to Stratford in 
December, 1946, the Central Line has grown 
into the longest of the Tube lines with 46 


stations in its’ 40 miles. 
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official] programme framers. The stage of early impatience and 
optimistic planning is now over ; Government no longer expects 
to see factories springing up like mushrooms and is now soberly 
working out the practical aspects of development, It has, more- 
over, become evident that capital for industrialisation, whether 
foreign or indigenous, is not to be had for the asking. 


Private Enterprise Encouraged 


The industrial policy of the Dominion did not take shape 
until April, 1948. The Statement then issued had two great 
virtues: in the first place, it was realistic and free from ideological 
complications, and, secondly, it defined clearly the scope for 
private enterprise. The Posts and Telegraphs, Wireless and 
Broadcasting, and the Railways were already state-owned, and 
road transport was in process of nationalisation by the Provincial 
Governments. Besides these, the Government announced that 
industries relating to arms and munitions of war, generation of 
hydro-electric power, and manufacture of railway wagons, tele- 
phones, telegraph and wireless apparatus would be owned and 
operated by the state. The remainder of the field would be left to 
private enterprise, though the Government naturally reserved the 
right to take over or participate in any other industry vital to the 
security or economic well-being of the state. Private enterprise 
was given further encouragement by certain measures of tax relief. 
The special initial depreciation of 20 per cent allowed for income 
tax purposes on machinery and plant brought into use for the first 
time in Pakistan was made applicable also to secondhand 
machinery, and it was announced that new industrial undertakings 
would be exempted during their first five years from all direct 
taxation on profits not exceeding 5 per cent of the capital 
employed. Foreign capital was to be welcome, provided it did 
not claim any special privileges, but industrial concerns were 
required to offer a certain percentage of the share capital to 
nationals of Pakistan ; in the case of thirteen specified industries, 
the percentage was fixed at §1, and the remainder at 30. With 
regard to remittance of profits to countries from where capital is 
drawn, the original policy statement was not encouraging as it 
contained no more than an assurance that facilities would be given 
for a “ reasonable proportion ” of the profits to be remitted, but 
later on, as a result of protests, this was modified and it was made 
clear that there would be no restriction on remittance of profits 
except to the extent necessitated by foreign exchange limitations. 

The reactions of foreign interests to this statement of policy 
were, on the whole, favourable, but the percentage rules were 
found a deterrent to some classes of enterprise, particularly those 
in which the preliminary risks are great. It is, for example, 
manifestly unfair to require oil companies, which incur enormous 
expenditure on survey and prospecting operations in a country 
where over 25 years of prospecting have yielded very small results, 
to share the profits of success with those who have not shared 
the preliminary risk of faifure. As a matter of fact, indigenous 
capital remains obstinately shy owing to the traditional Muslim 
reluctance to invest money in industrial-shares. The ordinary 
Muslim will readily risk bis capital in trading ventures or invest 
it in land and buildings, but would rather leave it lying on 
deposit (even sometimes refusingsto draw interest on religious 
grounds) than buy industrial shares.. This tendency has recently 
obtruded itself strongly on the Government’s notice owing to the 
failure of some attractive industrial issues (at a time.when the 
banks report a very great increase in idle money lying on deposit) 
and it is clear that the Government will have to rely largely on 
foreign capital. In the circumstances, they would be well advised 
to scrap the percentage rules altogether. In other ways, too, 
there is a feeling in business circles that the Government has not 
sufficiently appreciated the necessity of removing all obstacles to 
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expansion of foreign enterprise~in Pakistan. To take the case 
of the oil companies agringie could, if their prospecting opera- 
tions are successful, make a valuable contribution to the economy 
of Pakistan, yet it is surprising that the Government has not 
hitherto been able to draw up final petroleum rules ; the oil 
companies are anxious to extend deep-well prospecting operations 
in several parts of the country which may hold out prospects, but 
are unable to go ahead for this reason, and a year has been lost 
Apart from a few such stray instances of bureaucratic myopia, 
foreign companies are generally accorded all reasonable facilities 
and encouragement, and the genuine spirit of gocdwill which they 
encounter makes up for many practical headaches. 


New Hydro- Electric Stations 


What progress then has actually been made, in little over a 
year, against this policy background ? The Controller of Capital 
Issues has sanctioned the issue of over Rs 15 crores for industrial 
purposes, but this is not much, considering that a single jute 
mill will require Rs 3 crores end, in any case, sanction does not 
necessarily mean that the capital is actually issued. There have 
in fact, been very few important public issues, but nevertheless 
some advance is apparent, The Pakistan Government is attending 
to first things first and are giving highest priority to the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric installations, which must provide the main 
motive power for industry. The seven-year target is 500,000 kw, 
and the Government have wisely appointed a consortium of Con- 
sulting Engineers, consisting of two British firms and one Swedish, 
to advise them regarding this and other important engineering 
programmes. In the West Punjab, the Rasul scheme will make 
14,000 kw available by the end of 1949, and the Mianwali project 
is to be developed, giving ultimately a firm power of 65,000 kw. 
In the North-West Frontier Province, work is to start as soon as 
possible on the Warsak and Dargai schemes, and the capacity 
of the Malakand station is to be doubled. In East Bengal, the 
multi-purpose Karnafulli project, which will yield 40,000 kw. 
of power and irrigate over 70,000 acres, is expected to be com- 
pleted in about six years. Thermal plants are also being estab- 
lished in half a dozen places. In the supply of heavy electrical 
equipment, British manufacturers have hitherto held the field 


Growth of Textile Industry 


_ Among the industries left to private enterprise the cotton textile 
industry is making the best progress, and by the end of next year 
the number of spindles will have doubled itself; even so at 
332,000 it will still be far short of the ten-year target of 2,500,000 
spindles. This industry is blessed with an ample supply of the 
raw material and an insatiable demand for the finished product, 
and it is not surprising that it has proved the most attractive to 
indigenous capital, Offers of textile machinery have been received 
from the United Kingdom, Japan, France, Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia, and there are hopes that the rate of progress will be 
accelerated. On the other hand, steps towards establishing a 
jute industry are proving difficult, despite the fact that Pakistan 
produces nearly 7,000,000 bales of the raw material ; the Govern- 
ment will probably find it necessary to give a lead and set up one 
or two mills as a national enterprise, though there is still a possi- 
bility of sufficient private capital being forthcoming. Similarly, 
the Government is determined to establish a paper mill, with or 
without co-operation of private capital, and has employed the 
services of Canadian and Swedish consultants to prepare plans. 
Two woollen and worsted mills have been sanctioned and five 
firms to spin yarn for the’ manufacture of rugs, carpets and 
blankets are to be established, The Government is also considering 
the grant of financial assistance for the development of the tan- 
ning and leather goods industries. A 50,009 tons sugar factory 
is now in process of erection in the North-West Frontier Province 
and this should be in production next year. In regard to heavy 
chemicals, the market will be limited until there has been 4 
general expansion in industrial activity, but three sulphuric acid 


_ plants are being set up and one caustic soda plant. Soda ash is 
' already being manufactured in the West Punjab, The tobacco 


industry is being developed by a British concern and has a great 


future. t 
Pakistan has thus made @ modest advance in the short period 
of its existence, and it is really better that the rate of progress 
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TCE eLetters 


“T think I'd like 





a White Horse 
better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES :— Bottles 33/4, 4-Bottles 17/5 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 








The South American Saint Line is an all 
British Company operating a fleet of fast modern 
general cargo liners loading at London, Cardiff, 
Hull, Antwerp and Hamburg. The fleet call, via 
Canary Islands, at the ports on the East Coast of 
South America from «+ 





Pernambuco to Rie Grande and on to Montevideo, 
Buenes Aires and Rosario. With offices or agents 
in all the principal centres of the United Kingdom, 
Europe and South America the Company provide 
a thoroughly reliable and efficient service for the 
rapid shipment of cargo. 


THE 







FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO: 


OUTH AMERICAN 
AINT LINE LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICES: SAINT LINE HOUSE, CARDIFF 


LONDON _____ The South American Saint Line Lid., 81/82, Leadenball St., E.C3, 
BULL ____Wa. Brown, Atkinson & Co. Lid., Roland House, Princes Dock Side. 
Agents elso at: BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, ANTWERP, 
HAMBURG, ZURICH, CANARY ISLANDS, NEW YORK, RIO DE JANEIRO 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
MANUFACTURERS 


end GUARANTORS 
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Pure Navy Cut of 
Pre-War quality 


2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 8/10 
1 OZ FOILED PACKET 4/5 


Also ready rubbed 








CENTRAL LINE EXTENSIONS 


LONDON TRANSPORT announces that a further 
nine stations on the Central Line are now open 
to traffic. In the west, four stations, Northolt, 
South Ruislip, Ruislip Gardens and West 
Ruislip, complete the present programme of 
extensions. In the east, Roding Valley, 
Chigwell and Grange Hill complete the loop to 
Hainault, and Buckhurst Hill and Loughton 
point the way to Epping. 

To reach Oxford Cireus direct from West 
Ruislip takes 39 minutes, from Loughton 


40 minutes. * 


Since the opening of the first post-war 
extension from Liverpool Street to Stratford in 
December, 1946, the Central Line has grown 
into the longest of the Tube lines with 46 


stations in its’ 40 miles. 
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Challenge to Natural Rubber 


UBBER has been anything but stable this year. In July 

it touched 1s. 3d.—a postwar peak. Then the fall set in. 
For a time, the commodity was resistant, at Is. or so, but in 
the last month a further fall has carried the price to 114d. 
There may be plenty of confidence in the commodity markets 
generally, but not in rubber. The unrepentant optimists—a 
dwindling circle—put great emphasis on the high level of con- 
sumption, on the strong Russian demand for natural rubber 
and on the purchases of the American Government for its stock- 
pile. But at the moment ithe pessimists seem to be getting the 
better of the argument, for while demand is high, the consump- 
tion of general purpose synthetic rubber (GRS) in the United 
States has mot declined as much as was expected, while the 
output of natural rubber from native holdings in Indonesia and 
from estates and smallholdings in Malaya is expanding faster 
than consumption is likely to expand. Add to these factors 
the political strains in south-east Asia, and it becomes clear 
that a particular kind of courage is needed at this moment to 
argue the case for shilling rubber. 

All the present signs, indeed, suggest that natural rubber faces 
a decisive trial of strength in the next year or two, The.statistics 
already show the nature of the problem. World production of 
natural ‘rubber for the first ten months of 1948 has recently 
been estimated at 1,247,500 tons—an annual rate of 1,500,000 
tons. Consumption for the same period, however, is put at 
1,145,000 tons or an annual rate of 1,375,000 tons. Thus if out- 
put of natural rubber continues to expand, even at a slower rate, 
surplus production may well become a serious matter in 1949. 
The world’s potential production of natural rubber almost cer- 
tainly exceeds 2,000,000 tons a year. 

What of the potential demand ? To assess. it. requires some 
careful dissection of the various components of demand. In the 
first place, little information is officially available about strategic 
purchases either by Russia or America. According to a Parlia- 
mentary answer given last week, Russia purchased 37,024 tons 
of rubber from Malaya in 1947 and a further 60,406 tons up 
to September this year. Russian requirements have been put at 
80,000 tons a year, but this figure must reflect the limited 
amount of sterling which Russia is disposed to spend on rubber, 
rather than its total requirements of natural rubber—these must 
be far greater, even when allowance is made for Russia’s own 
synthetic rubber production. Only the Russians know how these 
purchases are divided between current consumption and 
reserves. 

America’s strategic purchases are more important to the rub- 
ber market. In quantity, they may not be much larger than 
Russia’s purchases have been this year, even though buying by 
the United States is not restricted by any shortage of forcign 
exchange. In the third quarter of this year, the US Munitions 
Board bought 25,000 tons of rubber. through the market and 
also made a special purchase of 26,000 tons direct from the 
British Government under the ECA‘agreement. Total purchases 
in 1948 probably. will not exceed 100,000 tons, though this 
quantity would equal nearly 17 per cent of America’s ¢urrent 
consumption of natural rubber, In-any case, the United States 
is not counting on natural rubber to meet its full needs for 
defeneegain an emergency, and even before, the United States 
will undoubtedly rely qtmore on its own prgheaien: of synthetic 
i uber seinen 


Ps oe 


It remains true that American and Russian purchases, what- 
ever their primary purpose, have given appreciable support to 
the rubber market this year. Not all these purchases represent a 
net increase in demand for natural rubber. In the United States, 
for example, the consumption of synthetic rubber is above the 
minimum level of 222,000 tom; prescribed by law and has 
exceeded it to the extent of 110,000 tons in the six months since 
April rst. So long as the price of natural rubber remained above 
Is. a lb. it apparently paid manufacturers to substitute synthetic 
for the natural product—given the fixed selling price of 184 cents 
a lb. for GRS. Thus is American strategic purchases helped 
to keep the price of rubber above 1s. a lb for the greater part 
of this year ; they also helped to divert supplies of natural rubber 
from commercial consumption to the government’s stockpile. 
The interesting point is that GRS is competitive with natural 
rubber at a shilling a pound ; if the promise of the new “ cold” 
synthetic rubber is fulfilled, it may compete at an even lower 
price. 

The United States still dominates the world demand for 
rubber. American consumption of natural rubber this year 
has equalled an annual rate of 630,000 tons, while consumption 
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of synthetic rubber has been running at an annual rate of 
450,000 tons. Synthetic production has, however, been 
somewhat larger at 490,000 tons, and the surplus is 
available for stockpiling. Britain is the world’s second 
largest consumer of natural rubber ; its consumption has been 
running at 195,000 tons a year. (There is virtually no produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber in the United Kingdom.) A further 
expansion in the motor industry would increase the consumption 
of rubber in Britain, though the extent of such an increase could 
hardly affect world consumption very materially. Britain’s share 
of world rubber consumption is only 14 per cent, while the 
United States accounts fors45. per-cent. Thus, if the use of 
natural rubber is to be considerably increased, it will have to 
be directly competitive with, GRS. in price.» Admittedly, if 














synthetic rubber were not specially favoured by American 


legislation, the advantages of natural rubber would have a better 
chance to show themselves. As it is, the American Government 
intends to preserve its capacity for producing synthetic rubber, 
and has safeguarded the industry creer toes wees 
quota for its‘use, at a favourable price. 
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Natural rubber, like other primary commodities, is dependent 
in the last esort:on, the level of, American demand. But unlike 
them it has to compete with a new material which, a few years 
ago, Was a mere substitute and is now in many uses a satisfac- 
wry alternative. The adjustment of natural rubber to this new 
situation has scarcely begun, and it is likely to be prolonged. 
Some 85 per cent of the world’s output of natural rubber comes 
from Malaya, Indonesia, Siam.and. Indo-China. Production has 
expanded in all these areas this year. In Malaya the increase 
in output has come largely from estates rather than. small- 
holdings. In the period to the end of October, the estates pro- 
duced 33,000 toms a month, equivalent to 57 per cent of 
Malaya’s total output. Rehabilitation is virtually complete but 
much has still to be done to make good the ground lost during 
the war. Most of the stock of rubber trees has passed its best 
and less than 20 per cent consists of high-yielding varieties. In 
Indonesia, recovery has been retarded by political unrest, but 
as a greater proportion of the estates was already replanted with 
high-yielding stock before the Japanese invasion, expansion in 
output should be rapid as soon as conditions allow. Although 
many of the estates are still in the hands of the Indonesian 
Republicans, the course of exports shows that total output has 
made a welcome improvement during the year. And a further 
expansion may be expected in 1949. 

Smallholder or native production vitally affects the rubber 
market. Mr P. T. Bauer contends both in his book and in a 
report recently published by the Colonial Office* that the small- 
holder in Malaya and Indonesia bore the brunt of the prewar 
restriction scheme and that the interests of the estates were 
relatively favoured. It may be argued whether native rubber 
can be produced as efficiently as plantation rubber ; but beyond 
question it can be marketed more cheaply. There is room for 
argument too whether or not a higher price induces a smaller 
output from the smallholder (Mr Bauer suggests, contrary to 
general belief, that before the war this was not so). This is an 
important point, for there is no doubt that political and social 
development in south-eastern Asia is away from the large, 
foreign-owned estates and towards smallholdings, even though— 
as in Malaya—they too may be foreign-owned. This does not 
imply that there is no longer any place for efficient rubber 
plantations in these areas. But it might well mean that policies 
which under-estimated the part which the smallholder is likely 
to play in future could have serious consequences. 

The outlook for natural rubber is now more clouded than at 
any time since the war. Production is expanding ; in Indo- 
Nesia it is expanding very rapidly. Natural rubber has drawn 


* T he Rubber Industry,” LSE: Longmans Green & Co., Ltd., and 
“Report on a visit to the Rubber Growing Smallholdings of Malaya, 
Colonial Research Publications, No. 1, HMSO. 


European Recovery-— VII 


Who Supplies 


EFORE the war, Germany was the largest European manu- 
facturer of machinery, and by far the largest supplier to 
Continental countries. Since the war German supplies have 
Virtually ceased ; they are only now beginning to recover, and 
are still very small in scale, The difficulties of European 
industry in ré-equipping itself are largely a reflection of the 
disappearance of Germany’s output of machinery. Its extent 
before the war is not easy to measure in present-day terms. The 
Statement that output of engineering and allied products in 
Germany in 1936 was valued at RM.9,400 million is accurate, 
not very illuminating today. Its composition gives perhaps 
s.better idea of what Europe now lacks. Of the total, about 
one-third consisted of prime movers, boilers, machine tools, 
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much support from strategic purchases, but sooner or later ade- 
quate reserves will have been built up. An immediate and large- 
scale expansion of commercial consumption seems improbable. 
Meanwhile, synthetic rubber production is being, fostered for 
Strategic and technical purposes. Thus there is a double set of 
competitive factors—the first between natural and. synthetic 
rubber, and the second. between. estate and smallholder. pro- 
duction of natural rubber . If smallholders plant new areas—as 
they have been allowed to do in Malaya since April, 1947——and 
if they can plant high-yielding stock, their output is likely to 
increase considerably in the long run. But although small- 
holders’ production is a threat to ¢state production, the one 
capnot replace the other. An accommodation has somehow to 
be secured within which both have a chance to:live and to 
satisfy the needs of consumers efficiently. 


It will be difficult, no doubt, to persuade smallholders to take 


EstrmaTep WorLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF RUBBER 
(000 Long Tons) 





Propuction | ConsuMPTION 
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Natural Rubbers | Natural Rubber:- 
Malaya... . v.<«> 360 | 404 | 646 | 700 | United States .. | 437 | 278 | 563 | 630 





Estates. .... 246 | 174 | 360 | 400 Cette os5..c. 3 10 32}; 4 
Smalholders. | 114 | 230 | 286 | 300 United Kingdom | 107 | 97 | 154 | 195 
Indonesia ..... 319} 175 | 295 | 430 Praag 33. i845 58} Wy 61 84 
Estates ..... 174 | ..4 13| 100 Germany. ...... 98 2 8| 4 
Smatltholders. | 145 | 175 | 282 | 330 USGR 000 is 27 10 35 | 100 
Ceylon ....«... 50} 4%} 89) 90 Other Europe... 95} 28) 98) 1% 
Indo-China... . 60 20 38 40 | Australia ee een c 13 16 23 


24 
Aleitess, 65s 12) 47) 39} 40} Other Countries. 95} 8&4 | 126} 173 
Other Countries | 109 98 | 163 | 200. 


| een, 


Toran ...... | 910 | 838 ‘1270 1500 | Tee. 955 | 555 |1100 1400 


Synthetic Rubber: | Synthetic Rubber>= 





United States.. | 1] 740 | 509 | 490 United States .. | ... | 762 } 560 | 450 
Canada-: 5.6. ais 51 42; 40 Canada .....s.. ie 3] 2] 2 
Germany ...... 5); 6 8 5 United Kingdom on 3 3 3 
{ i PEON. iss ices weak 29 13 7 
bi 4 }> Germany. 2222: 5} iz} el 3 
Other Countries. |... | SO}. 12 7 


Toran ...... | 6 “so | 559 | 88] aed, danse: | 5 | 913 | 625 | 490 





~~ ® Forecast based on first ten months of year. 
Seurce: Rubber Study Group Secretariat. 


the war has left its legacy. of prejudice. In any case, any new 
scheme would have to provide the most adequate safeguards for 
consumers—and not least for British consumers who cannot 
obtain synthetic rubber in any quantity. The competitive threat 
of synthetic rubber, which seems likely to increase rather than 
diminish, makes no distinction between estates. and small- 
holders: it is ranged against natural rubber, from whatever 
source, 


the Machines ? 


bearings, electric motors, cranes and conveyors, agricultural and 
constructional machinery. Perhaps a third of the output in 
these classes was exported. 

The entire British output of engineering and allied products 
in the same year, including repairs, amounted to £452 million, 
of which the groups mentioned above accounted for just over 
one-quarter ; at most a quarter of this quarter was exported. 
Precise comparison between German and British output of 
machinery in 1936 is impossible, and would hardly be: worth 
making even if it were. But roughly German: exports*were 
more than twice the British. Moreover, the greater part of 
British exports of machinery went to distant overseas markets; 
Europe was mainly supplied by the Germans. Thus any 
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attempt to assess Europe’s needs and prospective supplies of 
machinery must begin with some estimate of the present state 
of the German industry and of what can be expected from it. 

A correspondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung has estimated 
that nearly 40 per cent of Germany’s machine-making capacity 
before the war was in the Russian Zone and Berlin, and that 
about four-fifths of the capacity in those areas has been 
destroyed by war or removed by the Russians. Statements of 
this kind are hard to verify, but the scale of Russian dismantling 
in the western sectors of Berlin before the western Allies arrived, 
together with what is known of the removals from the Russian 
Zone itself, gives them some ‘support, and if the losses in the 
ceded eastern territories are included, it is probably an accurate 
estimate. Removals in the French zone have also been propor- 
tionately heavy, but the French zone did not contain more than 
a small part of German capacity. Substantially, the German 
machinery industry is now the industry of the bizone. 

The bizone housed 54 per cent of prewar German capacity 
for making machinery; during the war it was enlarged by war 
expansion and reduced by bombing, with the net effect that 
before dismantling for reparations began less than a tenth of it 
had been lost. The full extent to which the remaining 
plant is to be depleted by dismantling has still to be finally 
settled; the present revised level of industry plan is mainly 
distinguished by the unevenness with which it will fall upon 
different branches of machinery production. The most 
important reparations measures so far have been the dismant- 
lings of single machines for the “ multilateral deliveries ” 
scheme. Such dismantling has been of more use to the receiving 
countries than the few large-scale dismantlings of heavy installa- 
tions but, simply because it has naturally been concerned with 
the special-purpose machines which are most difficult to 
obtain, it has had disproportionate effects in dislocating German 
industry. 

Material shortages, however, were mainly to blame for the 
fact that the existing machinery capacity in the bizone 
immediately before currency reform last summer was only 
employed to the extent of about 40 per cent. Since then, 
shortages of steel and labour have been greatly eased and, though 
the shortage of electric power persists, output has risen. Repair 
of war damage to buildings and plant has been accelerated, and 
defective equipment has become easier to replace. But even 
when the remaining plant is fully employed, output of machinery 
in western Germany is not likely in the next few years to exceed 
50 per cent of the prewar output of Germany as a whole. 

For some time to come production is likely to be unevenly 
distributed, for output is dictated less by what is economically 
necessary than by what is technically—and to some extent 
politically—possible. Machinery output in the bizone in 1947 
represented 34 per cent by weight of production in the corre- 
sponding area in 1936. Within this total output woodworking 
machinery (by weight) reached 1o1 per cent of prewar output ; 
pumps 63 per cent ; food processing machinery §7 per cent ; but 
machine tools and steel rolling equipment only 11 per Cent. 


x 


Exports of machinery from the bizone last year, at 
RM.9,000,000, represented only 1 per cent of production. 
Holland and Belgium were the leading importers, followed by 
Britain and Switzerland. Such quantities, however, are trifling 
compared with prewar imports and with the pressing needs. of 
most of the importers. Planned exports from the bizone in 
1948 are substantially greater—$35 million, but for the first 
half of this year they were still below $6,000,000. . The four- 
year export plan for the bizone provides fora rapid expansion, 
but. the details have not yet been made public officially. Under, 
the broad heading “equipment” in.the four-year plan. (as 
reported) bizonal exports in 1952-53 are to reach $990 million 
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a year. But “equipment” probably includes a wide rangé of 
engineering and allied products. Of this total, $267 million is 
to go to the ERP countries. 

Although many of the German makers are themselves anxious 
to resume their old export business, great difficulties still stand 
in their way. Even when the hindrances to full production are 
overcome, the factors which have raised home demand abnorm- 
ally high will continue to operate, and it seems unlikely that 
a German or west German government would allow its 
machinery firms full freedom to export. If the bizone is to 
have half the former German machinery capacity, it will have 
more than half the former German population and far more 
than half the former German home demand. The need (also 
expressed in the four-year plan) for a higher total industrial 
production even to sustain a lower standard of living than 
before the war will tend to keep exports of machinery down so 
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Note.—The figures refer to machinery as defined in Group HIG of Trade and Navigation 
Accounts. 


Tascte II—Unitrep KinGpom MacHInery Exports Anp Imports 
(Percentage Distribution by Tonnage and Value) 
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Note.—The figures refer to machinery as defined in Trade and Navigation Accounts 
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that production of consumer goods can be increased. The 
demands of repair and replacement seem at present inexhausti- 
ble. Political division in Germany has created abnormal and 
pressing demands. For example, important parts of the 
textile industry are in eastern Germany; if they are to remaif 
cut off from trade with the west, some expansion of textile 
plants in western Germany can hardly be avoided. But the 
textile machinery plants in the Chemnitz area are also cut off. 
Western Germany must therefore import textile machinery. 
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How is the loss of German exports to Europe to be made 
? European countries are taking more machinery from 
Britain and from the United States, but they are getting 
much less than they need. This conclusion is supported 
by repeated complaints from Holland, Belgium, Denmark 
and other countries of the slow pace at which international 
wade with Germany has been resumed. Total British 
production of machinery has expanded substantially since 
before the war.; the annual value of output in the machinery 
group (which is not identical with the classes listed in the first 
paragraph) has risen from £207 million in 1938 to £690 million 
in the middle of 1948, and the volume has increased by.60 per 
cent. In 1938, 284 per cent of all machinery produced was 
exported. Today 36 per cent of the increased total goes 
abroad. Exports have more than doubled, and of these exports 
a larger proportion than before the war now goes to Europe. 
The ERP countries took 18.7 per cent of the tonnage of 
British machinery exported in 1938. In the first nine months 
of 1948 this proportion was slightly over 27 per cent. The 
share of exports taken by the sterling area has fallen corre- 
spondingly ; in 1938 it was 53.7 per cent, and in the first half 
of 1947 slightly over 41 per cent; it recovered to 45.2 per 
cent in the third quarter of 1948. This is, of course, only a 
relative decline ; the export quantities are larger than before 
the war, and the quantity sent to Europe very much larger. 
As an importer of machinery Britain has suffered from the 
disappearance of German production. In 1938 40 per cent of 
British machinery imports (by volume) came from the Western 
Hemisphere. Recently this proportion has risen to 73 per cent, 
while imports from European countries, which were 42 per 
cent of the total in 1938, have fallen to 16 per cent. 


ECA supplies of machinery cannot be expected to relieve 
these difficulties to more than a small extent. The accompany- 
ing table of ECA procurements (Table II) shows that pur- 
chases of machinery by ECA for Europe in the first seven 
months of Marshall aid were worth about $168 million. Mining 
and electrical machinery, machine tools, and textile machinery, 
are the largest items. If they are intelligently concentrated 
on particular machines which Europe finds it difficult or impos- 
sible to supply, the ECA contribution should be qualitatively 
important. It cannot solve bulk needs, and is not intended to 
do so. 


It is when the individual groups of machinery are examined 
that the real difficulties become apparent. No recovery in 
German boiler exports seem to be in prospect, and so far as 
water tube boilers are concerned, European importers are 
obliged to rely largely on British exports. But the output of 
water tube boiler plant from Britain is allocated between home 
and export needs for some years ahead. Overseas countries 
of the sterling area get the bulk of what remains after the British 
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Electricity Authority’s needs have been met ; the ERP countries 
and the British home market share the modest balance, as the 
following table shows: ' 





British Water Tune Bower Propuction Forecast 
(Steam-raising capacity in thousands of Ibs. per hour) 
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j 
— | —-g.000 400 600 | 5,000 | 15,000 
WH is | 33,000 400 600 5,000 17,000 
NORM iii Ty wag 14,000 400 500 4,100 19,000 
29). 2. ok. ads 14,000 400 500 4,600 19,500 
IGS, Ge ass 14,000 400 600 5,000 20,000 


The deficiency of German production is most heavily felt by 
purchasers of machine tools. German output of machine tools 
in 1938—454,000 tons—was more than twicc that of Britain 
and the United States together. Germany exported 100,500 
tons of machine tools in 1937 (the highest prewar year) and 
71,000 tons a year over the average of the years from 1934 to 
1938. Most of these went to European countries ; in 1937 
Germany supplied 77 per cent of the machine tool imports of 
the other countries of Europe excluding Britain and the Soviet 
Union. British output of machine tools is, in weight, little 
above the prewar level. The productive capacity which it 
represents’ has, however, increased, since more -single-purpose 
tools and fewer. general purpose models are now made. Of 
new machine tools made in this country, 40 per cent are 
exported, and second-hand machine tools have been shipped 
abroad from Britain to western Europe in not inconsiderable 
quantities. British machine tool exports have risen from 
£3,600,000 in 1938 to over £16 million in 1948 ; the price 
has risen 2} to 3 times, 


* 


As for textile machinery, the division of Germany, the lack 
of exports from Japan, and the shortage of hard currencies 
have forced European buyers to rely increasingly on British 
makers. Delivery of Lancashire looms now takes hardly 
longer than before the war. Flax and hemp machines are in 
good supply, and both American and European demands (the 
latter restrained by sterling shortage) are being met without 
much delay. British home demand for spinning machinery 
has never risen to the level which was anticipated two or three 
years ago; the spinning re-equipment subsidy has not proved 
an effective inducement. But automatic looms are snil 
strictly rationed, and British output is divided equally between 
home requirements and exports. 

In ‘one machinery group after another the same general 
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‘difficulties repeat themselves: the lack of German capacity, 


the almost universal restriction of steel supplies, and _se loss 
of the industrialist’s freedom to buy machinery of his own 
choice in the market of his choice. The recovery of industrial 
production in Europe as a whole shows that in one way or 
another the bare needs for industrial equipment are being met. 
Some of the unreal pressure produced by the large and opti- 
mistic orders placed in the immediate postwar years is being 
deflated, and a quantitative balance between supply and 
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demand, though it is.not yet reached, promtises to be in sight 
by the end of the four-year’ period. » But no recovery of pro. 
ductivity has become evident to justify any belief that the 
European factories are getting exactly the machines they want, 
They get the machines which can be delivered first, or which 
the particular foreign exchange difficulties of their country 
permit them to buy. The resumption of industrial progress 
in Europe will depend on the return of a free flow of the 
equipment of industry ; and that is still distant. 


Business Notes 


Depreciation and Replacement of Capital 


The inability of large industrial concerns to provide from 
their taxed profits sufficient resources to finance their increasing 
commitments in stocks (reckoned in monetary, not real terms) 
and to replace their fixed assets at prices which have far out- 
stripped the value of depreciation allowances based on -original 
cost, has been a recurrent concern of company chairmen in 
recent months. Their exposition of the air has neces- 
sarily been in simplified terms. A paper profit is made on 
stocks bought at lower prices ; half of the profit is taxed away ; 
the company then has to find more money—that is, to raise new 
capital in one form or another—if it is to keep the real volume 
of its stocks intact. The point on depreciation is analogous. 
Allowances for depreciation are based on first (or “ historical”) 
cost; when prices rise, these accumulated allowances will be 
insufficient to replace the asset ; and part of the “ profits” arising 
from higher prices will represent the draining away of real 
capital, of which the Exchequer takes. half as “ income ” tax. 


In an article in the latest issue of Lloyds Bank Review, Mr 
S. P. Chambers examines the dangers of these developmenis to 
the supply of capital for British industry. Mr Chambers writes 
with double insight in these problems, for he is a former Com- 
missioner of Inland Revenue, and now jis finance director of 
Imperjal Chemical Industries. His conclusions are blunt. The 
accounts of “many if not most industrial concerns give a false 
picture,” because they include provision for depreciation based 
on historical cost, and not on current cost of replacement. After 
examining the figures for capital formation of all 
Chambers declares that the amount spent on capital formation 
in industry is almost certainly less than what is necessary to 
replace worn-out equipment at today’s prices. 


What are the remedies? Mr Chambers argues powerfully 
for a complete revision of “the disgraceful muddle of our obsolete 
taxation code.” That indeed is a fundamental remedy. He 
rejects, however, the frequently-heard proposal that depreciation 
allowances should be based on replacement.costs. “ Accountancy 
has not yet reached the stage at which responsible, seve 
accountants will trust their reputations on such guesses instead 
of . ... known figures of actual expenditure.” There are other 
practical difficulties—the possibility that costs of replacement 
might occasionally fall, and the fact that “ replacement ” rarely in- 
volves the installation of an identical machine. A broadly similar 
conclusion is reached by Mr Leo T. Little, though by a more 
ane route, in an article in the new publication Accounting 
Researc 


Mr Chambers’s practical solution isto grant a special allowance 
for depreciation, equal.to the allowance made in respect \of 
1945-46, on the assumption that the rise in prices since that «year 
is virtually at an, end..:The allowances for 1945-46 totalled £186 
million, so that the net cost of the proposal ‘would be of the 
order of £100 million a year during the period of its application, 
though it might be somewhat more if certain other claims | were 
admitted. He argues, too, for the end of the profits tax—* it is 
in every way a thoroughly bad tax, and | should be abolished.” 
There is, finally, “an unanswerable case” for relief of taxation 
on undistributed profits “ at the present time.” It is, presumably, 
in the broad relief of taxation. on-.business profits» that Mr 
Chambers seeks a remedy for the draining away of real capital 
through the taxation of fictitious inventory profits. It may be 
argued that these losses are “over therdam” and cannot be 
made good now, whereas some partial remedy can still be found to 
augment the depreciation allowances on fixed capital during the 
remaining years of its life. But the two problems, though —2- 
nically dissimilar, are economically and fiscally contiguous. © 


Steel Bill in Committee 


The Committee stage of the Steel Bill has opened sedately 
as is fitting, and the proceedings have been only slightly m 
by arguments about the Government’s extending power of 
patronage in the making of appointments to this and other 
nationalised undertakings. The two days’ proceedings which had 
been officially reported when this issue of The Economist went to 
press brought two important statements from the Minister of 
Supply. First, he accepted an amendment to raise the minimum 
size of the Iron and Steel Corporation from four members 
(excluding the chairman) to six members, with ten members 
(again excluding the chairman) as a maximum. Mr Strauss 
argued the wisdom of retaining the minimum of four “ in case 
it might be found in the future. that a small, compact, homo 
geneous Corporation is best fitted to deal with the. industry,” 
Bur since this is at best a remote hope, and more. than four 
members will be appointed in the first place, the Minister’s 
acceptance of the amendment was reasonable. 


But he was unmoved by a proposal to limit his selection of 
candidates to the Corporation to a panel of persons named by 
the British Iron and Steel Federation and the Iron and Steel 


Trades Confederation. He has in mind a non-functional type 


of Corporation, and “it would be wholly wrong and upsetting 
to put on it anybody who had a special allegiance to a particular 
interest.” There is, indeed a strong case that the responsibility 
of the Minister in making appointments should be free, subject 
to a broad definition of the field of choice and to the power of 
Parliament to review his appointments. Equally, the decision in 
favour of a non-functional Corporation is clearly right—and in 
truth, inevitable. For whatever may be the case of other 
nationalised bodies, the Iron and Stee] Corporation will be con- 
cerned solely with the broadest questions of policy, and not with 
questions of working technique. That, after all, is the argument 
for leaving the companies as separate entities. 


Mr Strauss has declared that, in his opinion, the 88 hours to be 
devoted to the Bill in Committee are adequate. . There are to be 
35. Sittings, of which seven are allotted to the first four clauses 
dealing with the constitution of the Corporation, four to the 
compensation clauses, and four to the schedules and final pro- 
ceedings. There is, indeed, no hope that under the guillotine 
procedure, the Iron and Steel Bill will emerge as a polished 
measure, to which mature consideration has been given. And this 
time, it will not be possible for the House of Lords to complete 
the task of revision, as it has done so successfully for earlier 
nationalisation measures. 


* » Ry * 


Steel Bill Critics 


Outside the Standing Committee, two other critics have 
attacked the Bill for different reasons. At the annual meeting 
of Redpath Brown last week, Sir Ellis Hunter referred to the 
peculiar position of that any whose entire ordinary share 
capital is held by Dorman , while the preference shares aft 
publicly owned. As the measure now stands, only roar siney 
shares would vest in the Iron,and Steel Corporation. _ Apart 
his objection to the acquisition by the State of some 30 ge eis es 
of the structural engineering capacity of the country, 
fears that the benefits of the traditional “ commercial integration” 
between Dorman Long and Redpath Brown would be j 
This he’ sharply distinguished from “ physical or technical inte- 
gration” which is usually forward as the main argument fot 


taking over steel groups, including their subsidiaries. In the past, 
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both companies have: benefited from an arrangement “by which 
in times of reduced demand. orders from Redpath Brown have 
been a valuable outlet for the products of Dorman Long’s rolling 
mills, and when the demand has been high the arrangement has 
been of great value to Redpath Brown.” It is easy to envisage 
that the benefits of ‘such an arrangement would lapse under 
nationalisation, when presumably consumers would have to be 
supplied on equal terms (though this is not quite explicit in the 
Bill). And if they did lapse, it would be to the obvious detriment 
of preference shareholders, 


A well-reasoned argument against using Stock Exchange prices 
to fix compensation has been addressed to the Minister of Supply 
this week by the Association of Investment Trusts and the Invest- 
ment Protection Committee of the British Insurance Association. 
These bodies recognise that the method is “superficially con- 
venient,” but they declare that it is at the expense of “that 
equitable dealing which expropriated owners are entitled to 
expect.” Their first point is that Stock Exchange values are 
marginal values relating to a small quantity of stock, and not the 
total issue—a fundamental objection which has been put forward 
in The Economist and elsewhere. They then dispose of. the 
argument (put forward by the Chancellor) that what is fair for 
death duty purposes is equally fair for compensation, by declaring 
that any alternative basis for death duties would be.“ unworkable 
in practice,” not that the method is justifiable per se. Thirdly, 
they point out that “the relationship between earnings and 
dividends paid is a capricious element which does not always 
exert-its proper influence on market prices”; hence, to use Stock 
Exchange prices for compensation is likely in practice to prejudice 
the shareholders. in those companies which. have in the past 
followed a conservative dividend policy. The writers deplore the 
possible consequences of this discrimination on company finance 
in the future—* consequences which may easily extend far beyond 
our interests as investors.” This protest, coupled with that of the 
Stock Exchange Council, is an important contribution to the 
genera! discussion on the Steel Bill, and it deserves the Govern- 
ments close consideration, 


Hoover Limited 
open a new factory 
at. Merthyr Tydfil 


@n October 12th the new Hoover factory. at 
Merthyr Tydfil was officially opened. This is the 
third new Hoover factory to be opened since the 
end of the War — the others being at Cambuslang, 
Scotland, and at-High Wycombe. : 

The Merthyr Tydfil factory has’ been built for 
the manufacture of electric washing machines and 
is the largest factory in the country to be devoted 
exclusively to this purpose. 4 

At the Company’s principal factory at Perivale the 
entire production facilities are required to meet the 


HOOVER 





Coal Export Prices in Question 


Price policy for coal exports is, under. the Coal Industry) 
Nationalisation Act, in the hands not of the Minister of Fue! and 
Power but of the National Coal Board. The Board takes advice 
from the Minister, but the advice up. to the present has been in 
general to let commercial considerations govern the policy—in 
short words, to charge what the market would stand. This idea, 
ne doubt, was what governed the*increase of 2§s. a ton in export 
prices towards the end of last year. The increase was unpopular, 
but it has not prevented European purchasers from buying the 
coal. Now, however, the purchasers are growing restive, and 
members of the Economic Commission for Europe have been 
commenting unfavourably on the fact that British coal prices to 
foreigners (between 80s. and 90s. f.o.b.) are far higher than 
to home buyers. Coal exports from the bizone of Germany are 
between 5s. and 1és. a ton ch rt than British exports, and 
Polish coal is also cheaper. British coal in Europe is only a few 
shillings a ton cheaper than American, in spite of the much lower 
freight costs it has to bear. 


It is probably true that there has been no formal. American 
approach to Britain on the subject, but American representatives 
at Geneva and Paris have raised it with the suggestion. that 
the Coal Board should reduce its ¢xport price even if 
this necessitates an increase in the home price. This suggestion 
was discussed in London last week by representatives of the Coal 
Board, the Economic Commission for Europe, and (since the 
criticisms are based largely on a comparison with prices of Rubr 
coal) the bizona] authorities. The comparison with the bizone 
is a difficult one, since the finances of the Ruhr coal industry, its 
home sales policy, and its foreign sales policy are all governed 
by artificial and arbitrary factors. The Ruhr mines have run for 
a long time at a loss, she home price for Ruhr coal is artificially 
low, and the conversion rate between the German currency and 
foreign currencies is still largely notional. 


It is, therefore, a little difficult to say to the Coal Board 
that it should (so long as its coal will sell) trim its price policy 
to the German standard. But there are other considerations. 
The question is not a straightforward commercial one. 


huge demand for the world-famous Hoover Cleaners. 
The factory at Cambuslang, Scotland, is manufactur- 
ing Hoover Fractional Horse Power Motors in ever- 
increasing quantities, while the High Wycombe 
factory is working at full capacity ry are 
Shaded Pole Motors, Commutators and Switches, . 
all of which are used extensively by the Electrical 
Trades. Both for home and overseas markets 
Hoover production is constantly ————. o 
playing an ever-increasing part in the to 
raise the nation’s standard of living. 
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Politically there are drawbacks in embracing high prices 
too firmly in the face of the difficulties of the purchasing 
countries and the declared policy of co-operation in recovery. 
Even commercially, if it is Conte to take the long view, it may 
be advisable not to accumulate resentment. More German coal, 
and more Polish coal, is on the way. 


. * * * 


Coal Costs and Production 


The profit on exports helped the Coal Board to balance its 
accounts in the second quarter of 1948, when it showed a surplus 
(after charging estimated interest and interim income) of 
{1,000,000 for the quarter. But costs haye risen again, and the 
statistical statement for the. third quarter of 1648, published this 
week, shows a deficit of £372,900. Colliery profits in the third 
quarter were £3,417,000 (compared with £4.900,000 in the second 
quarter). Estimated profits of ancillaries fell from £500,000 to 
£150,000 ; this fall concerns largely the coke-oven undertakings, 
and the Board attributes it mainly to holidays, retrospective wage 
increases, and “ heavy costs of repairs to workmen’s houses.” 

Coal, which cost 37s. 11.4d. a ton to produce in the first 
quarter-year of the Board’s operations, cost 46s, 2.2d. to produce 
in the third quarter of this year. Proceeds, in spite of exports 
did not keep pace with costs. 


Coat Costs, Procegeps, Prorits anp Losses. 
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It would be idle to expect British consumers of coal to regard 
cheerfully any further increase in the home price, But equally 
clearly, high export prices are not likely to avert an increase in 
the home price if costs go on rising. Improved efficiency and 
higher output per man-shift are the only remedies ; and if they 
cagnot be achieved the home market wil] have to bear its shar 
of the burden. : : 


Deep-mined coal output last week was 4,546,500 tons—an 
increase of 60,500 tons over the week ended November 27th, 
and the highest since the week before Christmas last year. Open- 
cast output improved from 179,000 to 193,600 tons, and the total 
open-cast output in the 48 weeks:to December 4th was 
tons over the target of a million tons for the year. Ber ee. 
mined output for the 48 weeks was 18 million tons short of the 
year’s target of 200 million tons. ~ 


a * « 


A Turmoil of Trade Tatks 


The system of, bilateral trading is imposing a severe strain on 
British officials. At the moment, negotiations are proceeding with 
at least seven different countries and not all are being held in 
London. The Russian discussions are still.in a preliminary stage 
and as yet no basis for'a new trade agreement has been discovered. 
Negotiations with Jugoslavia have lasted nearly two years and the 
Polish talks for three months ; in both instamees the stumbling 
block is the compensation to be paid for British properties in the 
two countries. The trade items have been agreed on both sides, 
but the British delegations maintai® that since compensation Ppay- 
ments will affect the foreign exchange accounts of the nwo coun- 
tries, this matter must be settled before implementing the agree- 
ment. This attitude has produced impatience—reflected last 
week im the House by Mrs Leah Manning. Clearly if Britain gives 
way on this point its future bargaining position would be irrepar- 
ably weakened—in return for the short-term benefit of more 
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easier to solve. Britain considers Spanish prices for her exports 
exorbitant. Spain, on the other hand, says it has no sterling ang 
that unless it can acquire sterling by charging high prices it will 
not be able to afford British goods. In the Swedish negotiations, 
the same difficulty is differently clothed. British exports to Sweden 
have increased more rapidly during the year than was origi 
planned, and Sweden now has an adverse visible trade balance, 
While Britain would like to maintain trade at this high level nex; 
year, the Swedish Government wants to reduce its imports of 
British goods, particularly of textiles. Discussions with Denmark 
are not so controversial and mainly cover the examination of the 
Danish import programme for 1949. Under the recent trade 
agreement, Denmark is to take up to £45 million of British goods 
in 1949. The Norwegian negotiations bring up the same point—an 
attempt to discover a suitable way of spending sterling. 

Other negotiations are afoot which. equally affect. Britain’s 
balance of payments but which do not fali into the category of 
trade agreements. Such are the negotiations for the new Canadian 
food contracts, and for a Mexican meat contract. These latter 
discussions have been continuing for many many months, and 
there is still no sign of any contract being signed. The problems 
of bilateral trading for a country like Britain which is so depen- 
dent on foreign trade, are now becoming apparent. Agreement 
has to be reached with each individual country, and each agree- 
ment has then to be dovetailed into the other. The task of the 
negotiators is not to be envied. 


* * * 


Canadian Food Contracts 


Agreement was reached with Canada this week on the new 
food contracts. The wheat price for the 1949-50 season has not 
yet been settled, but prices and quantities of livestock products for 
shipment in 1949 have been determined. Britain is, in fact, taking 
less at the same or lower prices ; it has agreed to purchase 160 
million Ib. of bacon compared with 224 million Ib. in 1948; 
50 million Ib. of cheese, or the same quantity contracted for this 
year ; and 1,533,000 cases of shel! eges or their equivalent in dried 
or frozen whole eggs against 2,200,000 cases this year. Bacon and 
cheese prices have been unaltered, but eggs have been slightly 
reduced, As the bacon and cheese contracts will be regarded as 
“off shore” purchases, they must first be approved by the ECA 
authorities in Washington. 

A workable compromise has thus been found which may allow 
Britain to pay a slightly higher price for Canadian wheat. Reduced 
quantities of bacon and eggs may not cause any further reduction 
in British rations next year as larger supplies are expected from 
Denmark and possibly from Poland and Hungary too. Nor will 
the new contracts cause any great hardship to Canadian farmers. 
The 160 million Ib. of bacon-is likely to be the total quantity 
available for export, and Canada may experience difficulty io 
“meeting the cheese contract. 


* * * 


NIC—RIP 


The Chancellor .this’ week. confirmed, what has long been 
suspected, that Dr Dalton’s gtandiose creation, the National 
Investment Council, has been allowed to expire unobtrusively— 
unwept and unsung: Yet now that the sad news is out, a few 
tears may be shed for what might have been. Some Socialists, 
no doubt, had stil] cherished the hope that the Council would 
one day become the investment “ board” which ‘is enshrined in 
prewar socialist theory. ‘Others had hoped for 4 precisely opposite 
development—that the Council might become the means of bring- 
ing City opinion and business experience to bear upon Govern- 
ment policy in the planning of the investment programme. The 
original City members of the Council included the Governor of 
the Bank, Chairman of the Stock Exchange, Chairman of the CIC, 
Sir Clarence Sadd (of the Midland Bank) and Sir Clive Baillicu 
(then chairman of the FBI). This “high power body of collective 
wisdom,” as Dr Dalton described it, was, dccording to him, to 
be consulted on all large questions of pririciple affecting the 
investment programme as well as upon important practical qiules- 
was»not 4o be.the agmal control of investment or 
;; that ifahs d PW cxesutive bodies, principally 
the CIC, which interpret and apply Government decisions on 
policy. It. was to advise upon gi y itself, gil 
Few. City «men ever .belicved:. Dalton would give. the 
‘Council much scope for acting in this way ; but this final con- 
firmation of their belief that the Council would be a dead letter 









will perhaps arouse a shade of disappointment that Sir Stall Be 
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A casual observer of the archi- 
tecture of the Union of South Africa 





would probably place” more em- oA WAFRICA in. ee eee: ; 
phasis on the sky-serapers of the a } ce pot Oe Genrmtis 
Rand than on the spacious old Early © > . a i 3 "ison “ 








Dutch houses which form such a 
pleasant decoration te the country- 
side of Cape Province. 

There are, however, numerous 
examples of this attractive form of 
architecture still remaining. Many 
of them, as in the case of Groot 






Constantia near Cape Town, were ——— POAT 
: : = fuzasirn 
designed as chateaux for the vine- Pecan e 


yards which still surround them and 
have served as centres for the wine 
industry ever since the seventeenth 


century. The wine industry in turn GROOT CONSTANTIA ii 
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has done much to contribute to the prosperity of the Union in general and of the port of Cape Town in particular, 
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and continues to hold its own to-day in the busy and expanding commercial life of the Union. 
Full and up-to-date information from our branches in South Africa on the state and trends of local markets is 


readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD “OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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RECLAIMING 30,000 ACRES 






















2. For four years troops fired thousands 
of tons of ammunition into the slopes, 
and covered their surface with wire and 
concrete, trenches and gun-pits, 


1. For 1,000 yearsthe turf of the Sussex 
Downs lay undisturbed, except by grazing 
sheep. But war forced the authorities in 
1942 to take great stretches for battle 
training. 










3. ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Tractors are 
now speedily clearing the Downs of their 
@angerous litter, so that the urgent job 
of food production may begin again. 


Before the Sussex Agricultural 
Committees could begin reclaiming 
the downland, miles of rough roads 
had to be cleared by ‘Caterpillar’ 
Bulldozers. Before ploughing could 
begin, innumerable shell and bomb 
craters had to be filled in, and under- 
4 growth, wire, and defence works 
had to be uprooted. Once again, 
‘Caterpillar’ equipment, provided 
and ‘serviced by the Jack Olding 
organization, has. saved precious 
time, manpower and money. 


*CATERPILLAR’ MOVES THE EARTH— 
TO HELP REBUILD BRITAIN 


z : WORLD'S BIGGEST 
ac in "“CATERPILLAR' DISTRIBUTOR 
JACK OLDING & CO. LTD., HATFIELD, HERTS. Phone: HATFIELD 2333 


+ Midlond Service and Spares Depots : Bilston and Perton, Stoffs. Phone: Bilston 41731 
Scotland: 1.0. Tractors Ltd., Couper Angus, Perthshire, Phone: Coupar Angus 173 
Elva: Jock Olding & Co. (Irelond) Ltd., Sundrive Rodd, Kimmmage, Dublin Phone: Dublin 93529 


trae ....,. INecthern eeiand: 14 Alirgd Street, Belfast, Phone: Beliyst 24547 
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BANK-UMTS 


provide investors with a spread over the shares 
of 45 Dominion, Colonial and Home banks and 
discount companies. The Trust Fund is made 
up approximately as follows : 


51% OVERSEAS: 24% in $ shares of Canadian banks, 
6% in SwAfrica & Africa, 8% in Australia & N.Z., 5% in 
India & Far East, 4% in Middle East, 4% in S. America 
and elsewhere. Thus approximately half the Fund is in- 
vested overseas where there is scope for great expansion. 


32% IN HOME BANKS: The impregnable strength 
of these great banks has been demonstrated during the 
world-shaking crises of recent years. 


12% IN DISCOUNT COMPANIES: These should 
be assured of continued good business for years to come. 


‘% IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES & CASH. 





Recent years have shown trend of increasing 
distributions and the Managers consider that 
the distributions for the coming year will be 
maintained. 

Bank-Units can be freely bought and sold at 
quoted net prices (and information obtained) 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


Offer price, 6th. Dec. 22/6. Yield (conservatively cal- 
culated on net cost which includes commission and 

% Government Stamp Duty), is £3/5/6%, subject to 
veduced rate of tax allowing for D.1.T. relief. 


TRUSTEES: MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 
BANKERS: BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 
MANAGERS : BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORP. LTD. 


30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. ne 
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: The Three Banks q 
. = 
1 2 The Royal Bank of Scotland, Glyn, = 
: Mills & Co., and Williams Deacon’s = 
F Bank Limited, constitute a banking = 
=: group whose resources rank them = 
= sixthamong the banks of Great Britain. z 
= ‘heir resources are large enough to 
=| 3 meet the requirements of any cus- = 
s tomer. These three banks, each with = 
iB 2 a famous banking tradition, each = 
l= still retaining its individuality, can = 
a= = 
Sy = give to every customer the adyan- E 
les = tages of their pooled facilities and = 
si = . . . == 
I = diverse financial experience. = 
Fl a 
PS 
rs ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 5 
ee : Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 5 
Ss = GLYN, MILLS & CO. : 
| =! : Founded 1753. London 
lk = WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED E: 
ms = Founded 1771 Manchester, London and Branches eS 
eo 
= 2 
= = 
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STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For Mutua! Assurance 
Established 1825 


1. BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY Inexpensive 
Life Assurance with options to convert at a later date 
to an endowment assurance either with or without 


profits. 


2. FAMILY INCOME POLICY The ideal 
contract for a young married man: maximum life 
cover at minimum cost, 


3. POLICIES FOR CHILDREN (a) “ Public 
Schools” Policy. Provision for education by means 
oes ate ee TNT EATS AES 


(6) “ Early Thrift” Policy. Should be effected as 
soon after birth as possible to provide a splendid 
life or endowment assurance policy when the child 
attains the age of 21. 


© “Family Protection” Poli 
e 


of a parent i — options on the 
life of his child at age Income tax rebate is allowed 
Sa iaceinener, 
An enquiry will bring full particulars. 


— 


HEAS OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St., E.¢.4, 16a Pail Mall, $.¥, 


: 
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WATAVTOVES 
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Assets exceed £54,000,000 
SPECIAL ATTENTION IS DRAWN 40 THE FOLLOWING CONTRACTS:— 
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~Lo you trade utth 
AUSTRALIA 


As a market for British manufactures and as a source of food and raw 


materials, Australia plays an important part in Britain's economy. 
Whether your interest is in Imports or exports, the services of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia can be of consi 
With over 400 Branches in the Commonwealth and New Guinea, 
and guaranteed by the Australian Government, the 


Bank can provide the British trader with up-to- 







date, authoritative Information on every 


aspect of Australian commerce. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


London Branch : 8, Old Jewry, E.C.2 








BANKING IN TWO CONTINENTS 


a 





of Commerce 


The network of branches operated by the 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
covers INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN 
With this geographical distribution the National Bank of India Ltd. 
is particularly well placed to provide market information and a full 
range of banking facilities for all those interested in trade or industrial 
development in these territories. Enquiries are welcomed at the 

Head Office of the Bank at the address given below. 


Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Uganda, 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


General Manager; T. T. K. Allan. Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm. 


London Manager: W. Kerr. 


aS eS a a a ATT 


derable assistance, 


Also at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
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jating investment policy no doubt looks adequate. Yet even the 
Governor of the Bank has lately voiced his doubts about the 
wisdom and economic merits of some of the projects now afoot ; 
and many others, while not necessarily accepting all the implica- 
tions of Lord Catto’s arguments, are convinced that an objective 
survey of the whole programime is now urgently needed. In such 
a survey the advice of City men, and especially of commercial 
bankers who may see much that is hidden from high-level 
planners, could be of real value. But, if the NIC was not to be 
used in this way, there is no reason to regret its disappearance. 
It had not met since Dr Dalton’s departure from the ‘Treasury 
and, so far as is known, the only specific matter ever remitted 
to it was the question, in 1946, of the bonus element permissible 
in the price Of ‘issues sanctioned by the CIC. But although on 
this question it apparently gave useful guidance on market tech- 
nique, the sequel to the improved ‘procedure then adopted was 
the notorious bonus issues tax. ‘That, of course, was not the fault 
of the Council; but if the Government, having taken practical 
advice, then proceeds to fly in the face of it, it is hardly worth 
seeking it at all. 
« * * 


Finance for Films 


Mr Harold Wilson announced in the Commons on Wednes- 
day the composition of the committee which is to inquire into 
the distribution and exhibition of films ; Lord Portal of Laver- 
stoke is the chairman. The Cinematograph Film. Production 
(Special Loans) Bill is having a fairly smooth passage, largely 
because neither side of the House can think of an alternative 
policy. In the second-reading debate last week the President of the 
Board of Trade sought to show that the borrowing powers of 
{5,000,000 which the Film Finance Corporation is to have would, 
with reasonable luck, be enough. He explained that the Corpora- 
tion would not normally put up more than a quarter of the cost 
for any one film. He expected the ‘inks to play their customary 
part by financing up to three-quarters of the cost ; this is probably 
an over-estimate of what the banks are prepared to do at present, 
but Mr Wilson also pointed out that the distributing companies 
through which most of the Corporation’s advances would be made 
would still find some of the money themselves. 

These distributors would also perform two other services which 
are in the normal course of their business ; they would control 
costs and they would usually provide a distribution guarantee. 
In this way the Corporation’s £5,000,000 may, as Mr Wilson 
said, be able to finance more than the 1§ to 20 films a year which 
one member calculated as its limit, though much will depend 
on the average number of months or years taken to recover the 
investment. Mr Wilson indicated that he would be prepared 
to consider asking for more if the £5,000,000 proved inadequate— 
provided that the scheme was otherwise working well. 

He is not likely to come back for more if the generally gloomy 
mood of the House abour the nature: of the-risks involved proves 
justified. Many sets of figures were produced by members to 
show how difficult it is for the producer to get back his costs. 
Mr Fric Fletcher gave some which are worth reproducing about 
“My Brother Jonathan,” a relatively successful recent film on 
which, through his connection with Associated British Pictures, 
Limited, Mr Fletcher doubtless spoke with exact knowledge. 
From his figures it appears that the £1,020,000 which the British 
ona paid to see “My Brother Jonathan” was distributed as 

WS ; ; 


Entertainment Tax — .......«.c0+++ 416,000 

: AS 2 Airis 00 bia VR os 375,000 
Wetter... Soho Rh 7,000 

SUT t ba yodhidnetenaacdes <2 192,000 


- 


Total UK box-office receipts ... 1,040,000 





The producer’s costs were £198,000, so that the producer was 
depecrient on overseas neue cover the last £6,000 of his 
costs and to clear any profit. Either the committee on film dis- 
tibution or the new working party on production costs which 
Mr Wilson announced during last week’s debate may have some- 
thing to contribute towards solving the dilemma. Not less 
important would be some hope of better relations with the 
American film industry to end the present virtual exclusion of 
British films from American cinemas. Mr Wilson could not hold 
gut any prospect of this. His statement that the industry, if it 
en reduce production costs without reducing quality, can look 
d to “an extremely rosy future ” ae veety wo hopes to 
examination. ‘The outlook is rather that 1 
Costs and improve the quality of its average product the industry 
can barely expect to survive. 


989 
Government Trading 


‘Some further information about the Government’s bulk 
buying operations was given this week in a Parliamentary answer. 
This shows the quantity and value of raw materials purchased 
by the Board of Trade during 1947 and the amount which 
arrived in the United Kingdom during the year; some of the 
arrivals represented purchases made in the previous year. The 
Statistics also include metals bought by the Ministry of Supply 
and commodities purchased by the Ministry of Food. The full 
tables are included in this weeks issue of the Records and 
Statistics Supplement. 


Last year the Board of Trade spent £256 million on raw 
materials, consisting mainly of textile raw materials, timber, 
hides and skins, paper, board and paper making materials, The 
Ministry of Supply’s bill amounted to £72 million, the largest 
items being copper (£32 million); lead (£14 million), and zinc 
(£8,000,000). The Ministry of Food’s purchases were naturally 
largest. They totalled £615 million, of which {£191 million was 
spent on dairy produ e, oils and fats, £135 million on cereals and 
anima) feeding stuffs and £125 million on meat and. bacon. 
Taking the purchases of the three departments together, they 
represent almost $9 per cent of the approximate f.o.b. value of 
Britain’s imports in 1947. This figure is close to the estimate 
(on less exact information) of 57 per cent which was given in 
The Economist of November 2oth. 


These disclosures reveal very little additional information 
but it is, nevertheless, possible to make certain calculations from 
them. For example, by dividing the quantity purchased 
into the f.o.b. value, an approximate average price is obtained 
for the various commodities. Thus for copper the average pur- 
chase price last year works out at a little over £105 a ton ; this 
includes blister and electrolytic. But the margin between this 
and the Ministry’s selling price (£132 a ton) which admittedly 
includes cost of freight, insurance, storage and delivery to con- 
sumer’s works, is surely sufficiently large to prompt the question 
of what profits were being made by the Government on buying 
and selling copper—or what earlier losses were being recouped. 
Similarly, the average purchase price for zinc was £59 a ton and 


for lead £70 a ton; their corresponding selling prices were £70 
and {90 a ton. , 


The Government is apparently becoming more aware of the 
need to reveal details of its trading operations. But the informa- 
tion at present published is often misleading because it generally 
tells only half the story. In most cases it gives the impression 
that the Government’s operations have not been too successful, 
but this may be due to the inadequacy of information available. 


If this is so, surely the Government departments could present~ 


full and detailed accounts to enable their éfficiency to be judged. 


* * x 


South Africa’s Reserves 


South Africa’s Finance Minister, Mr Havenga, caused some 
surprise last week by a statement implying that the Union is 
again experiencing a net inflow of investment funds from Britain. 
In a euphemistic reference to the uneasiness aroused among 
investors by the advent of the Malan Government six months 
ago, he remarked that though “there might be isolated instances 
of nervous British capitalists who, under the influence of the 
Opposition’s propaganda, had withdrawn their money, capital in 
appreciable amounts was still coming to the Union from Britain.” 
The implication, plainly, is that the South African authorities 
believe that the Union is now again gaining sterling funds on 
balance—a tendency which is not easy to reconcile with the 
recent trend of sterling reserves. As the accompanying table 
shows, the initial decline in these had spent its force by end-July, 
the month in which the current strain was augmented by the 
special payments, totalling about £144 million, for the taking 
over of the electricity interests in the Union of the Victoria Falls 
and Transvaal Power Company. During August and September 
the Reserve Bank’s sterling holdings were falling at the rate of 
about {1 million per week, while in the ensuing five weeks, to 
end-October, they actually rose fractionally to just under £51 
million. Since then, however, the decline has been. sharply 
accelerated. By end-November, the total was down to under 
£42 million, making a decline of £9 on the month ; and 
only £2,000,000 of this loss was made good in the following week, 
by the monthly adjustment with the Bank of England. Hence 
there has been a net loss-of over £37 million since the Malan 
Government assumed office. | 
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(Reserves of Gold and Exchange) 
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i Foren fsa | Porcign 
Lvs Gold | Bilis* — Total 1948 {oe Bills* | Total 
a bil Zh i ee a 

End- i 1 i 
ae , 91-2 | B12 178-4 | October 22..} 63-5 | 47-5 | 11-0 
June ...... 91-6 | 71-3 162-9 | » 2. | 57-5 | So-® | 10R-3 
July ......) 85-0 | 57-6 | 140-6 | November 5..{ 56:5 | 48-3 | 104-8 
August .... | 75°6 j| 53-6 129-2 | ” oi ai 56-2 46-0 | 102-2 
September . 66-1 > 54-4 129-5 } a .. $54 | 44-3 | 99-7 
October 8.... | 66-6 51-4 | 118-0 | » %.. | S36 | 417 | 955 
we;  APanes.f 24-0 49-3 115-5. | December 3.. | 45-3 , 45:8 | 89-1 
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* Mainly sterling 


If, therefore, it is true that the Union is now gaining sterling 
on capital account, the commercial deficit with the sterling area 
must be even larger than has been generally supposed. To judge 
from the latest Bank return, only a moderate part of the acceler- 
ated decline in the sterling reserve has resulted from South 
African drafts-on the sterling area dollar pool for the purpose 
of meeting its hard currency deficit or from other non-sterling 
payments effected through London. It is true that since the 
beginning of this year the Union has agreed to make good any 
such “third” currency payments by sales of gold to Britain, but 
these reimbursing transactions do not coincide with the dollar 
drawings. This explains why, in recent months, the last bank 
return in each month has shown an exceptionally heavy fall in 
the gold holding and, simultaneously, some replenishment of the 
sterling reserve. Last week’s gold loss, including the November 
“reimbursement” sales to the Bank of England, amounted to 
no less than £8,300,000, yet the gain in sterling balances was 
only £2,000,000. At {45.3 million, the gold reserve is nearly 
£52 million below the level at which it stood six months ago, 
making a total depletion of exchange reserves by £89 million over 
this period. According to a recent statement by the Department 
of Customs in the Union, the adverse trade balance, after credit- 
ing the value of newly mined gold, amounted to £46 million in 
the four months to end-October, which is equivalent to a monthly 
rate of drain slightly less than the past month’s decline in total 
reserves, Presumably, the reserve position has only just begun 
to feel the effects of the import restrictions announced in early 
November ; but it will be surprising if these measures suffice by 
themselves to arrest the decline. 


* * + 


No Black Sterling for Vatican 


The financial agreement reached with Italy and described 
in The Economist last week does not extend to the Vatican City. 
The undertaking to maintain the cross rate between sterling and 
the dollar at the official parity of 4.03 could not apparently be 
implemented by the authorities in Vatican City, where the control 
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mechanism is somewhat primitive but international transactions 
and contacts are highly developed. If, therefore, the City had 
been included with the rest of Italy in the transferable account 
group of countries, one of the inevitable results would have beea 
not only to transfer the whole of the Italian black market ig 
sterling to the Vatican City but to give it the benefit aad 
advantages of transferability enjoyed by no other such market, 

In order to prevent this, separate arrangements have had to be 
made to differentiate the treatment of Vatican City Sterling 
accounts from that of Italian transferable accounts. The former 
are to be operated on a bilateral basis, The sterling held on 
Vatican City account will be available for making payments only 
to residents in the scheduled territories, i.e. the sterling area, and 
for transfer to other Vatican City accounts. For all other uses 
of sterling in these accounts, prior consent of the Bank of England 
will have to be obtained. Detailed instructions for the operation 
of the new Italian transferable accounts were published this week. 
The Bank of England is indicating by letter, to the United 
Kingdom banks concerned, which Italian sterling accounts are to 
be designated as Italian transferable accounts. These accounts 
will be conducted in accordance with the normal procedure which 
allows freedom of transfer for current operations as between 
transferable account countries and as between each of these and 
the whole of the scheduled territories. 


* * * 


Austin Motor Issue 


By his exposition of the recent trading experience of the 
company at the annual meeting of Austin Motor this week Mr 
L. P. Lord was able to allay some of the doubts which had caused 
a decline in Austin Motor shares since the new issue was 
announced. Five months were needed, instead of the expected 
two, in retooling for the new models last winter. This delay 
accounted for the fall in trading profit from £2,256,930 to 
£1,613,304 in the year to July 31, 1948, and its consequences are 
now being made good. Average weekly output has been stepped 
up from 2,281 vehicles and 175 tons of spare parts in the first 
three months of the current year to an average of 2,722 vehicles 
plus 197 tons of spare parts in October and November. Present 
capacity would allow for an output of 3,400 vehicles per week if 
there were sufficient steel. 

The chairman also gave a favourable account of sales to North 
American countries, which have now brought in some $22 million, 
This satisfactory contribution to the dollar peobien is being sup- 
plemented by the establishment of an assembly plant at Hamilton, 
Ontario. . Part of the proceeds of the new issue will be required to 
finance this project, for which £200,000 of new British plant is to 
be provided, : 

Apart from the expansion in North America and at Longbridge, 
funds are required to finance the development of the com- 
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fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statisties Supplement. Notes on the following company 
aan appear in o Supplement: South Durham Steel and Iron; Mufulira Copper; London Express Newspaper ; Great 
Universal Stores; Dennis Brothers; Allen and Hanburys. oe 
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THE NEW WOVEN FABRIC 
is tops where treatment 


is tough 


Tygan is probably the nearest approach to an 
everlasting fabric which has yet been devised. 
Its resilience, toughness and abrasion resist- 
ance ensure excellent wearing qualities, where 
treatment is particularly severe. It can be used 
out-of-doors as it has excellent weathering 


rties. It can be cleaned by s ¥j i TYGAN UPHOLSTERY 
prope c cleaned by sponging with FABRIC 


waicr. It is unaffected by a wide range of 
chemicals. And it is smart and colourful. 

Tygan is suggested for the upholstery of seats 
in cars, buses and trains; for theatre and 
cinema seats; for garden furniture; for chairs 
in cafés, bars, hotels; for fly screens in the & a 
tropics, and fox Jarder windows and meat safes. TYGAN FLY NET 


Write for illustrated folder with patterns, quoting referenceK5 


to FOTHERGILL & HARVEY LTD. Thirty-seven Peter St., Manchester 2 
@na 














for the 
gleam on fur 


DS 


How much richer we are to-day because 
of the precious chemicals which scientists 
are developing from petroleum. Among 
these chemicals for industry are the new 
Shell detergents. Almost every industry 
which involves cleaning processes is 
finding these new aids of vital value. 
They enhance the purity, cleanliness, 
beauty—yes, g/eam—of so many things 
you admire. For these very qualities 


thank Shell Chemicals 


WERNER Shell. Chemicals Lamited (Distributors). 











A lasting market 
—the under 





Today’s under-35’s are eager to know what you have to 
sell. Their experience during the war years brought them 
to maturity. But not until now have they been able to 
assert themselves as adult consumers. The return of the 
buyer’s market gives these under-35’s the first opportunity 
they have ever had to form buying habits. They want to 
hear about good quality products and to develop common- 
sense preferences that they can keep for life—and no other 
age group has a longer buying life ahead. Among this 
vital third of our adult population, the Daily Mirror is 
read by over a million more men and women than any 
other daily paper. Sell your products through the 
advertising columns of the Daily Mirror and build up 
a lasting market 


Daily 
irror 


THE NATIONAL DAILY 
WITH THE SECOND LARGEST SALE 


1,130,000 more adult readers under 35 than any other 
national daily paper (vide independent Hulton Survey) 


Cost of advertisement space (per column inch per 
thousand readers) !cwer than any cther national daily 
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pany’s business in South Africa, where a new site has been 
purchased for the erection of a‘factory. In all, some £2,589,000 
is expected to be raised by the new issue of 2,071,556 §s. ordinary 
shares which are being offered at 25s. a share to existing share- 
holders at the rate of four new shares for every five held. Austin 
Motor §s. ordinary shares became firmer at around 32s. on Thurs- 
day on the chairman’s declaration that the company should be able 
to maintain the present dividend of 40 per cent on the increased 
capital. 


Shorter Notes 


A Board of Trade Inspector is to inquire into certain matters 
connected with A. Reyrolle and Company Limited. The matter 
was raised in the High Court on behalf of Equatorial Trust 
Limited, a shareholder in the company, whose complaint was 
entered on grounds of alleged misfeasance on the part of a 
director. Both the company and the Board of Trade felt that the 
case should be examined by an inspector, under the powers 
provided in the new Companies Act, and Mr Justice Vaisey 
accordingly made the order. It has since been announced by 
the company that it welcomes. the fullest inquiry, and that, the 
chairman, Mr George Wansbrough, has vacated the chair (while 
retaining his seat on the board) in order to facilitate the inquiry. 

i 


The total amount of sterling which can be released out of 
Egypt’s accumulated sterling balances for expenditure in 1948 is 
£21 million, with a further {11 million to strengthen working 
balances making a maximum of £32 million. In The Economist 
last week the total was brought up to £39} million by adding to 
these figures the £6,250,000 million hard currency allocation for 
1948 and the additional £1,000,00e of gold allowed to Egypr for 
payment of its subscription to the International Monetary Fund. 
In fact these gold and hard currency allocations, insofar as they 
are financed out of accumulated balances, will have to be provided 
out of the release of £21 million and. their -ddition to. the 
maximum of £32 million therefore involved a measure of double 
reckoning. 

+ 

Further progress has been made towards the adoption of a 
new universal wage list for mule spinning operatives in the 
Lancashire cotton industry. The remaining objections of the 
Bolton spinning operatives have been removed in recent discus- 
sions, and the Bolton workers in a ballot have adopted the revised 
terms. The agreement, which will substantially implement in 
this section of the spinning industry the recommendations of the 
Evershed Report for a more up-to-date wage structure, is now 
almost ready for signature by the master spinners and the 
Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation. 


* 


The Order to establish a Jewellery and Silverware Development 
Council was approved by the House of Commons on Wednesday. 
The President of the Board of Trade explained that the general 
lines of the measure had the approval of the greater part of the 
trade, but that objections had come from the silversmiths. A 
Sheffield member, Mr Jennings, made it clear that the Sheffield 
silversmiths maintained their objection to being classified with 
the jewellery trade ; they would pay their levies to the Develop- 
ment Council and would provide information required, but would 
take no active part in the Council’s work. 
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Exports in November reached a new postwar peak. 
provisional value at £147 million is £1,400,000 higher than the 
July figure, the previous best, and {7,000,000 more than jg 
October. As November had only 26 working days against 27 in 
July, its daily rate of exports was some § per cent higher 
According to Mr Harold Wilson who announced these provisional 
figures, “the nation has achieved the export target set for the 
end of 1948.” But despite this achievement, the adverse balance 
of visible trade was only very slightly reduced compared with 
October ; it was, nevertheless, the lowest for any month since 
January, 1947. Imports amounted to £181 million or £6,500,009 
more than in October and were the highest since the war except 
for last April and July. 


Proposals to secure the further standardisation of accessories 
and components used in the motor industry were announced last 
week jointly by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
and the Ministry of Supply. The six large motor manufacturing 
firms—Austin, Ford, Nuffield, Rootes, Standard and Vauxhall— 
have agreed that “immediate steps shall be taken” to make more 
use of common accessories and components, and representatives 
of the six firms, together with the producers of the equipment, 
will maintain regular contact. This is one part of the motor 
industry’s contribution to the campaign for higher productivity, 
The other is an agreement to pool production experience, each 
firm making available fer inspection to others not only its work- 
shops, but its other “technical and administrative resources.” 


x 


Terms: of the purchase by Brush Electrical Engineering of 
Mirrlees, Bickerton and Day, and J. and H. McLaren, two 
wholly owned subsidiaries of Associated British Engincering, 
have been announced this week. Subject to the approval of 
shareholders, Brush Electrica] will issue, in consideration of the 
purchase, £530,000 §} per cent cumulative £1 preference stock 
at par and £800,000 ordinary stock at 6s. 8d. per §s. unit plus 
a cash adjustment payment of £1,652. As.a result Associated 
British Engineering will hold 50 per cent of both classes of the 
capital of Brush Electrical. Pending a new issue of capital (not 
expected until “mid-1949) Brush Electrical has Obtained bank 
accommodation for {4,000,000 to finance the expansion’ in the 
group’s trading. 

* 


New life assurances written by Standard Life in the year ending 
November 15, 1948, show a further increase to £18,606,008 against 
£16,445,187. Sums received for immediate life annuities were 
£2,160,693 against £1,255,970, but deferred annuities are slightly 
lower at £4,609,658. The new business figures of Standard Life 
anticipate those of other life offices by some six weeks. When the 
results of other offices become known in the New Year it may be 
found that the total of new business done in 1948 was larger than 
in 1947, but that individual results have varied. 


* 


The revised estimates of this season’s cotton crop in the 
United States have fallen ; the latest figure announced by the US 
Department of Agriculture is 14,937,000 bales. The November 
estimate was 15,166,000 bales. The current crop is, however, still 
the largest cotton crop since the record of 18,946,000 bales in 1937. 
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NOTICE TO INVESTORS 
2} PER CENT. TAX PAID 


Equal to £4 Is. 10d. per cent. with Income Tax at 
9/- in the €. . 7 


For investments in multiples of £100. . Interest remitted half-yearly 
on March 3!st and September 30th, 


WEST BROMWICH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Assets £4,743,302. "Reserves £280,880. 


~ Balance Sheet and full particulars from : ‘ 
Head Office: Department H, 321, High Street, West Bromwich. __ 
Telephone: West Bromwich 0741. Manager: John Scott Wright, A.C.A. 
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> NO dance bands—but real comfort, 
excellent cooking, and old-fashioned 
. courtesy at the 


KNOWLE HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH (Devon) 


One of the loveliest hotels in Devon, situated in 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ee ee ne 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


BUSINESS ACTIVE AND GROWING 
MR J. S. CROSSLEY’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-third ordinary general mecting 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) will be held at 29, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C., on the 29th instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr J. S. Crossley, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to September 30, 


1948 :— 

On the liability side of the balance sheet, 
current, deposit and other accounts have 
increased by, about £32.000,000, On the 
assets side the main feature is again advances 
to customers which have increased by a 
further £28,000,000 ; investments are lower 
by some £10,000,000. 

The profit for the year is £649,873. We 
have made a further addition of £231,000 to 
the reserve fund and we have allocated 
£100,000 to premises reserve account. The 
year’s dividends, if you approve the recom- 
mendations which will be placed before you 
at the general meeting, will cost an additional 
£47,212 as the whole of the increased capital 
of the bank has ranked for dividend for the 
full year. 


DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION’S PROGRESS 
Except in Palestine, to which special 
reference is made later in this statement, the 
business of the bank has remained very active 
and has continued to grow. Substantial pro- 
s has been made during the year by 
Reochaye Overseas Development Corporation, 
Limited, and the balance sheet as at Septem- 
ber 30th shows that its resources were almost 
fully employed by that date. Permission has 
been received from the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee for an imcrease in the capital of a 
further million pounds at a premium of 50 
per cent. This will double the corporation’s 
existing resources, and since the date of the 
balance sheet the new capital has been pro- 
vided by the bank. 


POLITICAL SECURITY 


Before turning from the subject of colonial 
development, perhaps I may be permitted to 
touch very lightly upon a matter which has 
an important bearing on the subject and which 
is already causing some concern. I refer to 
the question of security in its political aspect. 
Some measure of political stability is aoe 
essential if all the plans and policies on whi 
% much emphasis has been laid in recent 
years are not to be stillborn. 

We can do no greater disservice to the people 
of the Colonial Empire than to encourage them 
in the belief that political independence is in 
Itself the key to a prosperous and carefree life, 
or that it can be anything more than a 
Meanicgless phrase unless based upon a sure 
€conomic foundation. The steps now being 
taken to stimulate economic progress can only 

fruit over a long period and unless a 
Measure of political stability can be assured, 

_ work ol economic development may be 

rapidly undermined. 
: POSITION IN PALESTINE . 
~In recent months stockholders have, no 
doubt, been feeling some anxiety about the 
sition in Palestine. I therefore snr 
us opportunity of saying something a 
ania on The termination of the 


failure to reconcile conflicting political claims 
should’ not be allowed to obscure the many 
valuable achievements which have been 
accomplished in other directions. 

It is an ironical thought that had the British 
administration pursued a policy actuated by 

) except greed and self-interest, it 
might well have turned out that they would 
have incurred less hostility than in their un- 
successful atte to balance conflicting 
claims. Nevertheless, the British adminis- 
tration has brought much that was good into 
the country and some of this we may well 
hope will remain as a permanent contribution 
to its future. 

It is not my purpose to say soothing words 
about our affairs in Palestine. It was only 
to be expected, in present conditions, that 
business activity would decline sharply and 
there will certainly be many difficult and 
novel problems to confront us in the future 
but this itself is hardly a new experience for 
our bank. While we must expect to suffer 
some losses, I think it can be said that no 
bank, however prudent, could go through 
such a period entirely unscathed. It is 
important, however, to maintain a proper 
perspective in this matter. Great care has 
been taken in our lendings in Palestine, 
which have never been large in relation to 
the bank’s total lendings. The figures in- 
volved are, therefore, not of such magnitude 
as to prejudice the bank’s operations in any 
way, even in the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, and we have taken the precaution of 
allocating a substantial sum this year to meet 
contingencies. 


THE FUTURE 


As regards the future, you will not expect 
me to indulge in political forecasts. In spite 
of temporary difficulties, we hope it will be 
possible for us to continue to serve the needs 
of the people of Palestine, as we have tried 
to do in the past. Meantime, the difficulty 
of communication with some of our branches 
constitutes a serious problem, and our main 
anxiety has been in regard; to our staff. I 
regret to say that there have been several 
casualties in ranks of our local staff, both 
Jew and Arab, and we shall not easily forget 
our debt to those who. have lost their lives 
in the course of doing their normal business 
and their duty to the bank, 

I would like also to take the opportunity 
especially to thank the members of our staff 
in Palestine who have shown their loyalty and 
devotion to the bank through many difficult 
years, It has been a matter of deep concern 
to us, as well as of the most profound personal 
regtet to the members of our British staff in 
Palestine that, acting under strong pressure 
from the Mandatory Government, we were 
obliged to withdraw them just prior to the 
date of the termination of the mandate. I 
am pleased, however, to be able to tell you 
that Mr Clark was able in October to visit 
some of our branches, and the value of re- 
gaining personal contact by this means 
cannot be over-estimated. 


A CHAPTER CLOSED 


May 15th closed a chapter of history, a 
chapter, too, in the history of this bank, 
which so much that is unusual has . been 
crowdéd within so‘short atime. It is 30 years 
since Mr ah went up tote 
following Allenby’s entry 
Fe ag We have the. satisfaction of 

ing that our bank has played a useful 
part in helping in the tremendous development 
of the country since that date. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA, LIMITED 


BANK’S NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The annual meeting of the National Bank 
of. Australasia, Limited, was held in Mel- 
bourne on the 24th ultimo. 


Mr H. D. Giddy, the chairman, said that 
it was the ninetieth anniversary of the bank, 
The first balance sheet published in 1858 
recorded a capital of £90,563 and total assets 
of £97,924. Today, shareholders’ Funds stood 
at £12;153,625 and total assets at 
£158,044,010. The union with the Queens- 
land National Bank, Limited was aimost 
completed and the goodwill of the customers 
of that bank had been retained to a remark- 
able degree. 


Referring to the struggle against nationa- 
lisation of the Australian Trading Banks, he 
pointed out that although final victory had 
not yet been won. valuable successes had 
been achieved. He felt that ultimately the 
decision would be made in the political 
field by the Australian people. The bank’s 
staff were wholehearted in their determina- 
tion to fight nationalisation. 


TOWARD A “ BUYERS’ MARKET” 


He believed that the domestic market was 
swinging slowly but surely from a “ sellers’ 
market” to conditions nearer to a “ buyers’ 
market,” but he did not think that Australia 
was heading for a slump. The buoyant 
economic conditions reached after three 
years of peace were by no means “ Utopian” 
because new conditions bred new problems. 
Perhaps the most immediate problems were 
an acute shortage of labour and a low volume 
of production, though everyone desirous of 
working was able to earn a fairly good in- 
come—in terms of money. Yet most people 
were feeling the sting of high prices. Hours 
of work might be shorter but facilities for 
comfortable recgeation were miserably inade- 
quate. Australia’s postwar economy 
to have a bias towards higher and higher 
monetary incomes, with poorer and poorer 
results when people spent them, This pheno- 
menon was baffling the community and lead- 
ing to frustration and disappointment. 


As a result of this atmosphere the moral 
code of the community had been affected. 
Men and women failed to derive full satis- 
faction from their daily task and doubts 
about one’s daily task meant doubts about 
life itself, 


PLEA FOR A NEW FREEDOM 


Continuing, he said: Unless we are to 
remain bogged in a morass of socialistic in- 
efficiency with a mounting crisscross of con- 
trols and counter-controls and their resulting 
“economics of- poverty,” sturdy strides will 
have to be made, and made rapidly, toward 
the cleaner atmosphere of a new freedom 
for individual development, for the exercise 
of enterprise and initiative, and for a full res- 
toration of the competitive effort in industry 
and commerce. 


Our country’s experiments of late years 
show clearly that vernment attempts in 
peace-time to plan the whole economy and. to 
contro]. business and the individual create 
problems which do not diminish but which 
add to the average person’s struggle to im- 
prove his standard of life. My urgent plea 
is that instead of stubbornly trying to remedy 
the proved defects of centralised state control 
by venturing’ further in with a socialist pro- 
gramme of nationalisation, our leaders revise 
their present outlook pe set ee ae 
ing such as will permit the r 
expression of the individual’s energy, ‘faite. 
tive and personal ambition and give him 
every opportunity for reasonable reward. 

The report was adopted, 
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AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPORT SALES £18,000,000 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Austin Motor Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 8th instant, at Longbridge 
Works, Northfield, Birmingham. Mr L. P. 
Lord (chairman and managing director), who 
presided, in the course of his speech said: 

First, may I draw your attention to the 
item in the current essets of “Stock and 
tools” shown at £4,521,600. The increase 
over last year reflects the higher level of pro- 
duction in the later months of the period. 
No doubt you have wondered how much of 
this represents stock and work in progress 
and how much. tools. I am sure you will 
be pleased to Know that tools, dies, jigs, fix- 
tures and press tools are included at less 
than £200,000. In common with others, 
your directors are concerned at the problem 
of financing the replacement of prewar fixed 
assets at the higher price levels now ruling. 
In order to provide the cash resources for 
this increase the sum of £500,000 has been 
transferred from special depreciation appro- 
priated during the war to a capital reserve 
and a further £200,000 has been allocated 
to this reserve from profit and loss accout. 
The general reserve has at the same time 
been increased and now amounts to 
£1,450,000. 

By the appropriation of a further £100,000 
the sum available as a reserve for the 
equalisation of dividends is now £400,000. 
The company’s contribution to staff pension 
and benefit schemes has reached a total of 
£595,931 by the expenditure of £66,372 dur- 
ing the year under review. 


PRODUCTION 


In my statement last year I forecast that 
during the change-over of production from 
the old 8 h.p and 10 h.p. models the lowest 
point in the production curve should be 
during November. 

The change-over start@g according to 
programme, but instead of production getting 
under way and rising after November, out- 

ut continued low during December and 
anuary, and it was not until February that 
the factory settled down to a steady and 
rising flow of production. By July we were 
exceeding all previous weekly records of the 
company. 

The causes of this delay were quite beyond 
our control, and are a reflection of the con- 
ditions and restrictions under which industry 
is labouring to-day. In spite of the most 
careful planning and scheduling on our part, 
the change from start to finish took five 
months instead of the normal two, with a 
consequent loss of export sales, loss of wages 
to our employees, increase of costs and loss 
of turnover to the company, and finally loss 
to the Exchequer of foreign currency from 
exports and revenue from taxes on wages 
and profits. 

Since the end of the financial year, July 
3lst, production has been maintained at a 
high level. The average for August, Sep- 
tember and October was 2,281 cars and com- 
mercial vehicles a week, plus 175 tons of 
‘spare parts per week. During the six weeks 
from October 4th to November 15th, the 
average was 2,722 oe week, plus 197 tons 
of spare parts. is may be considered 
satisfactory, although allocations of materials 
are restricting us below our capacity of 
3,400 per week. 

With regard to the actual models we are 
making, the “ A.40” announced last year has 
built up for itself a world-wide reputation 
for quality of workmanship and economy of 
operation, and is undoubtedly the most 
popular car we have ever produced. ‘The 
mew “A.70 Hampshire” and the “A,90 
Adlantic Sports,” which are just ing into 

< aeons a been aay am 
ceeiv everywhere, and our output 

galready been covered by orders a long way 
‘ahead ; in fact, the demand for all our pro- 
ducts—cars, commercial vehicles, utility 


models, pick-ups, marine engines, ete-—is so 
phenomenal that figures giving the value of 
these orders become meaningless. If we 
sought more orders these figures, and our 
consequent embarrassment, could easily be 
increased. At the same time, manufacturers 
cannot estimate the true value of the business 
on their books because everyone is tempted 
to orcer far ahead of possibie delivery. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


The process of increasing production 
efficiency at Longbridge continues as rapidly 
as circumstances permit. New machinery is 
arriving constantly, although not as quickly 
as we could wish. The site for the new 
chassis erecting and body mounting and 
finishing shop is being levelled and pre- 
pared. When completed mext year we 
believe this shop will be the most modern 
of its kind in Europe, and will certainly com- 
pare most favourably with anything of its 
kind in the United States. 

Your sjaffs were gratified and encouraged 
by the very favourable comments passed on 
the Longbridge plant by the American 
members of the Productivity Council. We 
are indeed fortunate in the very friendly 
contacts we have preserved through the years 
with the large American automobile manu- 
facturers, and in the kindness and courtesy 
with which they always welcome our en- 
gineers on their frequent visits to the United 


States. 
EXPORTS 


Your company is proud to continue to 
play a leading part in the country’s export 
drive. We have over 200 main Austin dis- 
tributors operating in the world markets, 
and their good will and their orders continue 
to grow. During the year under review we 
sold overseas £18,000,000 worth of vehicles 
and spares, and, most important of all per- 
haps, this included $12,000,000 for products 
sent to USA and Canada, 

During the week ended December 4th, 
the Minister of Supply visited the works and 
saw a batch of cars leaving for the United 
States “which brought our despatches to 
the North American Continent up to 
$22,000,000. 

Our most important development in that 
Continent during the year was the purchase 
in Hamilton, Ontario, of 30 acres of land 
with very fine buildings of 135,000 square 
feet. We have options on the remainder of 
the site which, if taken up, will make a total 
area of about 100 acres. Chassis and bodies 
will be assembled from parts sent initially 
from here, and the planned output of 
vehicles to be painted, trimmed, finished and 
tested there is 500 per week. 

The value of the new British plant to be 
shipped is £200,000, and when completed 
next year this, the first British automobile 
plant in North America, will be as up-to- 
date as any to be found there, and we believe 
will enhance the reputation of British pro- 
ducts in that all-important Continent. 

You will also have noted that our Aus- 
tralian factory in Melbourne is doing well, 
and that we have just bought a 112-acre site 
near Cape Town in South Africa in 
for further developments in that country. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUE 
You will have received with the notice of 


. Meeting a resolution to sub-divide 625,000 of 


the. unissued shares of £1 each into 
2,500,000 shares of Ss. each and authorising 
the directors to issue them as ordinary 


Arrangements have now been completed 
for the issue of 2,071,556 ordinary shares of 
5s. each, subjéct to the passing of this 
erhe eee adopted’ and the proposed 

report was 
sub-division of shares approved, 
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WALLPAPER 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


At the forty-ninth annual general meeting 
at the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on the 
Ist instant, the chairman, Mr Alfred Whittle, 
F.C.A., dealt in detail with the accounts, 
which showed a net profit fot the group of 
£3,042,251, an increase of £154,747. Mr 
Whittle said that the directors recommended 
the same rates of dividend as last year. An 
increased dividend would have been recom- 
mended on the deferred stock had it not been 
for the standstill request made by the Chan-’ 
cellor of the Exchequer and sponsored by the 
Federation of British Industries, 

The directors, Mr Whittle sald, had long 
had in mind the difficulry and uncertainty 
of providing vital raw materials for some of 
the manufacturing units, and, as previously 
reported, the whole of the share capital of the 
Darwen Paper Mill Company and that of 
James Ferguson & Sons had during the past 
two years been acquired by the company, 

Continuing the policy of ensuring reason- 
able supplies of vital raw materials, and par- 
ticularly paper, the main raw material for 
wallpaper, the company purchased in March 
last, in conjunction with another paper maker, 
buildings and plant capable of producing 
pulp from home-grown straw, of which there 
was an abundance in this country. The 
undertaking operated under the name of 
Straw Pulp Manufacturing Company, Limited 
and the company held a controlling interest. 


TAXATION AND SALES 


The board was very anxious to sec the 
purchase tax removed. The product of the 
industry could very properly be regarded as 
essential to homes, both large and small, 
throughout the land. The abolition of the 
tax on wallpaper would have a direct effect 
on the cost of living, and the directors felt 
that brighter and cleaner homes were most 
desirable from a psychological and hygienic 
point of view. 

An outstanding feature of the period under 
review had been a substantial fall in production 
due to the cuts in supplies of paper for the 
home trade. As regards the future there 
seemed some ground for hope that production 
would run at a higher rate, following a recent 
increase in the wallpaper quota which will 
bring production up to 50 per cent. of the 
1939 level. 

The profits tax of 25 per cent. on the 
amount distributed is intended to act as a 
deterrent to the payment of dividends. One 
appreciates the reason for it, but questions the 
wisdom of levying 10 per cent. on profits 
retained by companies, because with the 
heavy additional burden of income tax there 
is very little left to allow companies to build 
up reserves for expansion, restocking and 
replacement of fixed assets. 

As reported last year, very serious com- 
sideration has been given to the future of our 
export trade, and after intensified market 
research a policy has been adopted of pro- 
ducing special collections of wallpaper for 
individual markets, and this policy is still 
being pursued at the present time, There 
are indications that it is meeting with some 
measure of success, particularly in the United 
States, although efforts of this nature tend to 
increase i costs. 


manufacturing Moreover, 
there are signs of on demands from 
the Dominions, but seems little scope 


for optimism as to the Continent. : 
"The report and accounts were adopted. © 
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JHE ECONOMIST, December 11, 1948 
MUFULIRA .COPPER MINES 


‘The following is am abridgment of the 
statement by the chairman, Mr A. Chester 
Beatty, issued with the directors’ report and 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1948: 


The production of blister copper for the 
year ending June 30, 1948, was 53,360 tons, 
compared with 47,498 tons during the pre- 
ceding financial year. The year was once 
more seriously affected by the shortage of 
coal supplies. As a result of this shortage 
the mine was shut down for fourteen work- 
ing days, the mill for twenty-one days and 
the smelter for sixty days. 


As from April 1, 1948, the copper mining 
companies entered into a new arrangement 
among themselves for the pooling of coal 
and wood-burning facilities. 


The cost of production was £56 3s, 4d. 
per ton of blister, f.0.b. Beira, compared with 
£46 &s. 10d. for the previous year. The 
trend of costs on a unit basis continues to 
be a rising one, but we have hopes of offset- 
ting this by increased production once fuel 
ig available without restriction. 


The revenue on our deliveries of copper, 
which were made almost entirely to the 
Ministry of Supply, was £115 8s. 9d. per ton, 
compared with £83 7s. 7d. the previous year. 
The profit margin per ton of blister, f.o.b. 
Beira, was £59 5s. 5d. 


COPPER STOCK VALUATION 


Last year I reported that the City Com- 
missioners had dismissed the company’s ap- 
peal on the question of the method of copper 
stocks valuation and that we were consider- 
ing an appeal to the High Court. After the 
fullest consideration and discussion with the 
company’s legal advisers the directors have 
regretfully come to the conclusion that the 
prospects of establishing an error in law are 
so remote as not to justify an appeal to the 


High Court. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The replacements reserve appropriation 
has been increased to £400,000, an increase 
of £100,000 over the previous year. 


Taxation for the year amounts to 
£1,612,000 an increase of £790,000 over the 
Previous year, which is a direct reflection 

our increased gross profit, The sum of 
£850,000 has been transferred from appro- 
puation account to general reserve. The net 
profit is £1,025,302 and adding the balance 
of profit brought forward from the previous 
year there is a sum of £1,218,760 available. 
Out of this the directors have declared a 
diwidend of 7s, 6d. per share, less income-tax 
at 9s. in the £, absorbing a net amount of 
£1,008,330 and increasing the carry-forward 
from £193,458 to £210,430. 


FINANCIAL RESERVES 


Tr is a matter of opinion as to how ‘the net 
Ncial reserves may be calculated from this 
balance-sheet, I think it will be generally 
agreed, however, that even on the most con- 
“tvative basis, the net reserve position is 
not unsatisfactory. This matter is specially 
Mportant under present conditions when 
the costs of mew capital works are so greatly 
inflated and when there is so large a volume 
f such work ahead of the company. The 
oe reserve now amounts to 


_The Board ‘has decided to revert’ to the 
= gl es of issuing quarterly state- 
ments of production and profits before taxa- 
Het. “The first: of these statements will be 
Published as soon as possible in the New 
ar. The Board will also give consideration 





in due course to the possibility of declaring 
an interim dividend if the profits so warrant. 


THE MINE 


Ore reserves at June 30, 1948, were esti- 
mated to be 86,197,000 tons of 4.05 per cent. 
total copper at Mufulira or 132,197,000 tons 


of 3.85 per cent. total copper if we include 
Chambishi and Baluba, 


Given adequate fuel, the mine is in a 
position to reach maximum output of 7,000 
to 7,500 tons of blister copper per month, 
= on grade, within a short pesiod 
of time. 


REFINERY 


The Board has decided to proceed with the 
construction of an electrolytic copper re- 
finery to be erected at Mufulira with an initial 
capacity of 36,000 long tons of electrolytic 
copper per annum. The refinery is expected 
to commence production of cathodes in 1952. 


The cost of the refinery is estimated to be 
about £1,500,000, of which £1,140,000 will 
represent the cost of materials, construction 
and labour, and £360,000 the tie-up of copper 
which will be necessary for its operation. 
The Board still have under consideration the 
question of financing this refinery. 


POWER 


As a result of a thorough survey of the 
copperbelt position, am agreement was 
entered into with the other copperbelt com- 
panies providing for the installation of trans- 
mission lines interconnecting the four power 
plants of the copper companies. At the same 
ume certain additions to the steam power 
plants were agreed upon. 


PROSPECTING 


The programme of prospecting and drilling 
on the outside prveextne of Mufulira repre- 
sented by special grants got under way during 
the year. Interesting results have been 
obtained by the use of geophysical prospect- 
ing methods, which have led to reconimenda- 
tions for the prospecting of further areas 
which are not yet covered by prospecting 
licences. This matter is the subject of dis- 
cussions with The British South Africa Com- 
pany and other interested parties, 


GENERAL 


The new pension and cash bonus scheme 
for European employees operated throughout 
the year. Under this scheme employees 
received a 29 per cent. addition to basic wages 
as their cash bonus, which is based on 4 
copperbelt profit formula. 


In conjunction with the other Northern 
Rhodesian copper mining companies we have 
sponsored the production of four films made 
by G-B Instructional, Limited. 


MARKET 


Our copper continues to be sold to the 
Ministry of Supply for six months forward 
delivery. The price basis is the world price 
for electrolytic copper, although payment to 
us is made_on. a blister. basis, f.o.b. Beira. 
I should like. to ‘correct a misunderstanding 
which appears to be somewhat widely held 
regarding the relationship between the price 
received by us from the Ministry on 
this basis. and.the price quoted by the 
Ministry from time to time in this country, 
The latter price represents the Ministry’s re- 
sale price for refined copper. at consumers’ 
works and therefore includes provision for 
transportation, insurance, refining,  distribu- 
tion, etc., incufred by the Ministry between 
receipt of the raw material from the producer 
overseas and delivery of the refined product 
to the consumer in this country. Further, 
the Ministry's price is a composite one based 
on the intake dom a number. of.-producers, 
and thus has no direct connection with the 
pfice paid by the Ministry to any one pro- 
ducer, . 


of 
HARRIS LEBUS, LIMITED 


FURNITURE POSITION 


The first annual general meeting of Harris 
Lebus, Limited, was held on the 2nd instant, 
in London, Sir Herman Lebus, C.B.E., J.P., 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his review 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
fifty-three weeks to July 16, 1948 :— 

The profits (before charging profits tax 
and income tax) are £421,148 as against the 
comparable figure of £455,350 computed 
from the provisional estimate in the Offer for 
Sale of July, 1947. This is the first trading 
period of the company and the final position 
is that, out of the profit of £421,148, profits 
tax and income tax together absorb no less 
than £262,250; this leaves a net profit of 
£158,898. The preference dividend of 4 per 
cent. has been paid. A dividend of 8 per cent, 
on the ordinary stock is recommended by the 


directors. 
THE FUTURE 


If I were to refer to the long-term prospects 
of your company I could speak with consider- 
able confidence, conviction and satisfaction, 
but the trading conditions today are still 
similar to those which obtained in July, 1947. 
Your directors said at thgt time and desire 
to repeat now, “‘as regards the future, the 
furniture industry is still under the control 
of the Board of Trade and is dependent upon 
the Government for the supply of most of 
its materials, in particular timber which is 
allocated to individual manufacturers by 
licence to purchase and consume. The 
demand for furniture and other goods far 
exceeds supplies, but the manufacturer is not 
at liberty to purchase his own timber in the 
world’s markets, or design, make and sell 
domestic furniture without restriction. In 
such circumstances, the decisive factors im 
productive activity are outside his control.” 


It must always be remembered that your 
company, employing as it does mass.and flow 
methods, can only achieve the maximum 
efficiency and economy in production if it has 
an adequate supply of suitable timber and can 
plan months ahead. In today’s cireum- 
stances, when the amount of timber that the 
company may consume is scriously limited 
and only allocated by the Board of Trade 
from quarter to quarter, and when much of 
the timber available is unsuitable for large 
scale production of furniture, you will ap- 
preciate that the nature of the problems your 
directors have to deal with from month to 
month is formidable. 


EXPECTED CHANGES 


Another factor has to be taken into account 
for the immediate future, namely, the changes 
the Board of Trade are expected to announce 
at an early.date to the utility furniture scheme, 
These changes, it is believed, will give the 
industry a certain. measure of. freedom of 
design and construction, but since so far as 
is known the individual manufacturer will not 
be free.to acquire and consume the quantity 
and kind of timber he needs to fulfil the volume 
of orders he may receive, it is difficult to say 
at this time to. what. extent your company’s 
business may benefit or. suffer. 


It has always been the aim of Harris Lebus 
to. provide, especially for the low income 
groups, am ever. growing volume of. better 
furniture, of better design and. of better 
value, whilst. maintaining a high standard of 
conditions. fer. its. workers. When. your 
company is permitted to purchase the volume 
and kind of timber it needs, and when freedom 
from hampering restrictions returns, then 
further development of your company’s affairs 
can be confidently expected, and a fair return 
to the stockholders be maintained. 


The report was adopted, 





— 
CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


The annual general meeting of The Cal- 
cutta Tramways Company, Limited, was 
held, in London, on the 7th instant. 


Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke, C.S.I., O.B.E., the 
chairman, said: —Mr D. E. Webb joined the 
board last year, and we have sent him to 
Calcutta, where he is at present, in order 
to gain first-hand knowledge of the working 
of our undertaking and make the acquaint- 
ance of our staff. There are also many very 
important matters that Mr Webb will have 
to consider and report upon. As he knows 
the views of the board on all outstanding 
questions, he will have an invaluable oppor- 
tunity of discussing them with the heads of 
the Government in Bengal. 

The position at present is not very clear 
to us, and I am doubtful if the Bengal 
Government itself has any settled policy, so 
that it is of the utmost importance that 
Mr Webb should try to get the whole posi- 
tien clarified, and his visit will, in my 
opinion, be of the greatest service to the 
company. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH BENGAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Since the printing of the directors’ report 
and accounts. the company’s application for 
the approval of the Bengal Government for 
the proposed increase in fares has been sub- 
mitted by the Premier to his cabinet, with 
the result that they have decided that they 
cannot accept any increase in the second- 
class fares, but they have proposed that the 
company should introduce an all-round in- 
crease of one pice in all first-class fares. 
This, of course, will be a help, but the 
restricted increase means that the company 
will take longer to build up its revenue 
reserves, which were so seriously depleted 
by the strike and communal rioting, and 
consequently it will take longer to implement 
in full the extensive programme of renewals. 


As I have said, Mr David Webb will have 
many matters to discuss in Calcutta, 
especially that of the intention which the 
Government announced some time ago of 
forming a Transport Board for Calcutta. 
Up to date no definite steps have been taken 
to create such a Board, but the Government 
have ordered two hundred motor busés to 
be put om the streets as quickly as possible, 
of which I understand there are only about 
fifty in operation. The rest will undoubtedly 
be procured, and we, at the request of the 
Government, are assisting them to train 
drivers and conductors. These buses 
naturally run in competition with our trams, 
but as we are already overloaded and unable 
to. collect all our fares, I do not think the 
revenue will be materially affected. 

For two years now, the ordinary share- 
holders have been without a dividend, 
although in normal times the earnings of the 
year 1946 would have warranted the payment 
of a dividend of 10 per cent. for that year. 
I explained at the time our reasons for pass- 
ing the dividend, in order to conserve our 
cash resources, and it is as well that we did 
so, otherwise our finances would have been 
caaeeey embarrassed by the disasters of 


I am glad to say that during the current 
year traffics have recovered, and it is 
estimated that a reasonable surplus will be 
earned after paying prior charges, In the 
circumstances, it is hardly fair to ask the 
ordinary shareholders to remain without any 
dividend for a further twelve months, and 
bility of paying an interim dividend in the 
near future. 


The report was adopted. 





-~ANGLO-SCOTTISH 
AMALGAMATED 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF UNPRODUCTIVE 
WORKERS 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of the Anglo-Scottish Amalgamated Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on the 9th instant, at 
Winchester House, London, E.C., Mr H, C. 
Drayton, the chairman, presiding. 


The Chairman said: 


The gross profit of the Group for the year 
ended September 30th amounts to £102, ; 
deducting therefrom directors’ remuneration 
and .the auditors’ fees, leaves a sum of 
£92,700. The best comparable figure I can 
give you is that last year the balance was 
£69,000. From the figure of £92,700 has to 
be deducted income tax and profits. tax 
totalling £41,900, leaving £50,800 as the net 
profit of the Group. 16,000 must be de- 
ducted from this, being the profits retained 
in the accounts of the subsidiary companies, 
thus leaving £34,500 as the net profit of this 
company. The amount brought forward 
from the previous year was £35,900, making 
an available balance of £70,400. 


As a finance company we are in close touch 
with the industrial life and problems of the 
country. One of the greatest problems to- 
day is the need for higher production and 
consequent increased exports to allow this 
country to buy its food, and to achieve that 
it is estimated that we are short of 150,000 
personnel in productive industries. Before 
the war we managed to grub along on about 
380,000 civil servants ; today the number is 
approximately 800,000. The Economist 
newspaper a short time ago made an estimate 
of the non-industrial civil servants and 
municipal employees, and brought the figure 
Out to approximately 2,000,000 people. A 
great number of these are busy enforcing 
controls. In addition, there are a great num- 
ber of employees non-industrial in industry 
today whose sole job is to make applications 
and work the control systems put in farce 
by the Government. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


Certain controls have been relaxed lately, 
and it would be understandable if one saw 
a reduction in these non-productive civil 
servants and municipal em and that 
they were re-employed on productive work. 
I know to transfer men from one industry to 
another means that one has got to fight vested 
interests, especially in the trade unions, where 
it means leaving one trade union and joining 
another, with a consequent decrease and in- 
crease respectively in the contributions to 
those unions. evertheless, it is mecessary 
that these vested interests should be fought, 
and I am quite certain that if we could see 
that movement, it would be the test fillip 
this country could receive, and I am certain 
it would be a big fillip to everyone 
in industry. 

The position today is that all of us in 
industry, before we can either teed ourselves 
or our families, have got to put in a certain 
amount of work to see that these er 
ductive workers and their families are fed. I 
leave out the question of taxation, bur that 
is an added burden to industry, and arises, 
to some extent, through paying the wages of 
these non-productive workers. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr Douglas Hewitt, managing director. 
unanimously. — 
~ A dividend of 6 cent. and a cash bonus 

less tax, were 


Te ae 
and meeting terminated with a vote 
thanks to the chairman and directora, 
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DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OPERATIONS 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on the 7th instant 
in London, Sir Thomas Keens, D.L. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an éxtract from the circ. 
lated stater.ent by the chairman: 

The combined trading profit of the group 
was £164,547, to which has been added the 
profits, less Aah, on the sale of fixed assets 
and the income from investments, making a 
total of £172,932. 

The board again recommend the payment 
of an ordinary dividend for the past year 
of 5 per cent, less income tax, which entitles 
the preference shareholders to an additional 
dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, in respect of 
their shares, £24,280 is left to be carried 
forward to the current year. 

The trading operations of the company 
during the present year have been satisfac 
tory and indicate that the profits for the year 
are not likely to be less than those of the 
pen year. The outlook is still obscure, and 

cannot forecast to what extent private 
enterprise may in future be permitted to play 
its part in providing the houses which the 
country still so badly needs. At the present 
time, however, some smal] amelioration has 
been provided by a recent Ministry of Health 
instruction to local authorities which has 
reinstituted the ratio of one house built by 
private enterprise to every four built by a 
local authority. 

As reported at our last meeting, New Ideal 
Homesteads, South Africa (Pty.), Ltd, was 
incorporated in the Union during 1947. A 
nucleus organisation has been formed and 
steady progress has been maintained. 

The report was adopted. 


PRICES TAILORS, LIMITED 
PROMISING FUTURE 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Prices Tailors, Limited, was held on the 
6th instant, at Leeds, Sir Henry Price (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated speech :-— 

The Board has given very considerable 
attention throughout the year to the building 
up of adequate stocks which are indispensable 
to continuity and expansion of trade. The 
balance sheet reflects our efforts in_ this 
direction. The trading profit is £607,491, 
and having regard to prevailing conditions 
your Board considers this satisfactory. 

The net profit of the G 
£247,007. After deducting the dividends 
payable and after crediting manery taxation 
reserves, there remains a balance of £207,117 
of which, as in the previous year, approxi- 
mately 57 per cent. has been appropriated as 
ordinary dividend and 43 per cent. has been 
retained in the Group. 

Our efforts have succeeded in keeping our 

ing in a virile condition and where 
possible there has been no halt in our work 
of planning for large-scale expansion of our 
business in the future. Our large new factory 
at West Hartlepool is now fully staffed and is 
ing clothing of a a Our new 

w 
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WALTER SPENCER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER | 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
Walter Spencer and Company, Limited, was 
held at Sheffield, on the 8th instant, Mr E. 
Ransom Harrison, F.S.A,A. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is his address which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to September 30, 1948 :— 

Considering that the press and hammers 
were out of production for a considerable 
part of the year, due to a complete overhaul 
of the press being necessary and a renewal of 
the foundations for two of the hammers, the 
cost of which is included in the accounts, it 
is highly granfying that the results of last 
year have been maintained through this 
extremely difficult period. 

Expenditure on new plant during the year 
has been considerable, and while the com- 
plete scheme of reorganisatior. will not be 
possible for some considerable time, tem- 
porary improvements have been carried out 
during the year and put into operation 
towards the end of the period under review, 
and the results already justify the anticipa- 
tion of considerable saving in the consump- 
tion of fuel and greater efficiency in pro- 
duction. The commitment for new capital 
expenditure is approximately £30,000, and I 
feel sure that the financial resources of the 
company are adequate to meet this, 

With regard to taxation, members will 
observe that estimated taxation on profits 
earned for the year to September 30, 1948, 
has been charged im the profit and loss 
account and excess profits tax refunds to 
September, 1946, have now been received and 
credit taken. The allowance in respect of 
deferred repairs has not yet been agreed. A 
substantial increase in turnover for the year 
has again taken place and our export trade, 
although hindered by restrictions of import 
licences, has proportionately increased. 


SUBSTANTIAL ORDERS IN HAND 


The volume of orders in hand is substantial 
and we look forward to the future with con- 
fidence, although it is impossible to predict 
what the effect of political policy will have 
upon business. We have inaugurated during 
the vear a scheme whereby our employees 
benefit in the prosperity of the firm and this 
is greatly appreciated, as is indicated by the 
mcreased production. 


It is with great regret that we have to 
record the death of Mr Walter S. Thompson, 

tputy chairman, and grandson of the 
founder of the firm. We have also to 
announce the retirement of Mr Joseph 
Harrison, through ill-health. He had many 
Years of service with the company and we 
trust his health will improve and enable him 
to enjoy his leisure. ‘The directors desire to 
Tetain the services of Mr Winskill, and to 
comply with the mew Companies Act a 
Special notice of resolution has been received 

om two shareholders, which will be sub- 
mitted to you. In this connection, I must 
Mention the great help given by Mr Winskill 

this very di t. year of trading. 

~ Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., less income tax (making 
With the interim dividend of 5 per cent., less 
Meome tax, paid on May 28th last), a gross 
dividend of 15 per cent., less income tax, 
leaving a sum to be carried forward of £7,640. 
The board wish to place on record their 
appreciation of the 


service 
tendered by the staff and workpeople during 
The report was adopted. 


4 


and co-operation - 


PEERLESS. AND ERICSSON, 


a 2 


HEALTHY ORDER BOOK 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Peerless and Ericsson, Limited, was held, on 
the 8th instant, in London, Mr W. J. Meri- 
field (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated speech: Notwithstanding obstacles, the 
cutput from the company’s works during the 
year reached a very substantial total. 

In 1947 the company purchased the old- 
established business of Holbrooks Foundry, 
Limited, of Coventry. This purchase has 
been justified in full neasure. 

The. disposal of the company’s. works.at 
Watford owned by this company’s subsidiary, 
Novobax, Limited, has beer. completed, re- 
sulting in a net purchase price of £152,625 
being received subsequent to December 31, 
1947. The company’s subsidiary, Novobax, 
Limited, together with that company’s two 
small subsidiaries, Watford Metal Pressings, 
Limited, and Electro-Plastics, Limited, which 
operated within the Watford works and were 
not engaged upon the production of food 
preparation machinery, have ceased to trade 
as a result of the sale of the Watford factory. 

Throughout the year under review the 
order book of the company remained healthy, 
both for home and export markets. 

Production during the present year has 
been 50 per cent in excess of that of 1947. 
Sales have been maintained and are being 
secured at a rate well in excess of the target 
figure originally set—that is, £1,000,000 per 
annum. The company has a very large 
potential marker in many countries of the 
world, and much attention is being paid to 
expansion of business in these markets. 

Your Board feel justified in saying that 
the results for the present year, 1948, will 
be ahead of those disclosed for the past 

ear. 
y A dividend of 30 per cent. less tax was 
declared, and the report was adopted. 


MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Malayalam Plantations, Limited, was 
held, on the 9th instant, in London, Mr H. J. 
Welch, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated address :— 


Trading. profit, before taxation, increased 
by £36,921, but this increase was more than 
absorbed by the considerably higher amounts 
required for taxation. e Board again 
recommends the payment of a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the 

ear. If the current liabilities at March 31st 
ast plus the reserve for the estimated future 
liability for Indian and U.K. income tax are 
deducted from the total of the liquid assets 
the surplus assets amount to £707,784. Sub- 
tracting these from the amount of the total 
issued capital, the properties and equipment, 
etc., of the company are seen to stand in the 
balance sheet at the record low net figure of 
£27 per planted acre.. Their replacement 
value would, of course, amount to many times 
this figure. 


13,204,600 Ib. of tea were manufactured 
during the year and 5,423,793 ib. of rubber. 
The cost of our tea shows a further rise of 
about 2.82d. per pound, and that of rubber 
about 0.36d. 


We estimate to produce during the current 
year 14,400,000 Ib. of tea and 5,840,000 Ib. of 
rubber. On the facts known to the Board et 

t it appears the current year’s results 
should not be unsatisfactory to the members. 
It is consoling to know that the eee, has 
never been in a stronger position than it is 
today to meet whatever fluctuations of fortune 
it may experience in the future. 


The report was adopted. 


™ 


997, 
CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


THE INDUSTR~’S PROBLEMS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 9th instant, in London, 

Mr Robert Annan, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, after expressing regret 
at the death of Mr Guy Carleton Jones, said: 
The operating company, New Consolidated 
Gold Fields, Limited, having declared a 
dividend of 12} per cent., less. tax, on, its 
ordinary shares, your directors recommend 
the payment of a like dividend to members 
of the parent company, 


The gold-mining industry throughout the 
world has had to face a steady advance in 
working costs with no increase in the value 
of its product. Everywhere the margin of 
profit has continued to decrease and the out- 
put of gold to decline. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the industry, so far as its earning 
capacity is concerned, is mow back to the 
position in which it was 16 years ago, and 
that increasing costs have completely offset 
the rise in the price of gold which has taken 
place in that period. Only a general decline 
in Costs Or an increase in the monetary value 
of gold can alter this situation, and there is 
no present indication that either is likely to 
occur in the near future, though some adjust- 
ment seems to be inevitable in the long run. 

The producing mines managed by our 
~~ showed in the aggregate higher figures 
for tonnage milled and gold produced than 
in any of the previous five years. The total 
profit earned, though better than in the 
previous eee. still shows a declining 
tendency, but the dividends paid by these 
companies, due mainly to tax reductions, 
were the highest since 1942. 


The report was adopted. 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD NET PROFIT 





The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
Dictograph Telephones Limited was held on 
9th instant, in London, Mr. Philip V. Sum- 
mer (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year ended 31st 
August, 1948:— 

In spite of increased international tension 
and continued austerity at home, your direc- 
tors are able to place before you trading re- 
sults which are substantially better than those 
of any previous year. Although the flow of 
supplies has been irregular, the rate of pro- 
duction. has steadily increased, and during 
October a record number of telephones was 
produced. 

Having regard to the heavy calls on the 
liquid resources of the company, caused by 
increased taxation and expansion of the rental 
business, the directors recently decided to 
issue one half of the remainder of the un- 
issued Ordinary shares. There should be no 
difficulty in maintaining the current rate of 
dividend on the increased capital. 

After providing £54,955 for taxation, there 
remains a net profit of £48,128. This net 
profit constitutes a record in the history of 
the company. Ai first interim dividend of 
6 cent., less tax, was paid in June last 

the directors decided to declare a second 
interim dividend of 10 per cent., less tax. 
Thus a distribution of 16 per cent. has been 
made (same). The directors do not recom- 
mend any final dividend. : 

Given freedom from international compli- 
cations and the maintenance of normal trade 
relations and supplies, I look forward with 
confidence to even more satisfactory trading 
results for the current year. 

The report was adopted. 
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‘Statistical Summary © 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 4, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was 57,688,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £90,489,000 
and issues to sinking funds /260,000.. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
410,835,000, the surplus accrued since April 
Ist is £268,844.217 against {196,266,748 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 













Kecripts mto the 
Ex hequer 
(¢ thousand) 


Nien mate | “Pril | Apri j 
xevenue ma 1 l Week Week 
(1943-4 to to ended ended 
i Dee. Dec. |] Deo. | Dee. 
i 31 <& 6, 4, 


1947 1948 1948 










1947 
























REVENUE i 
Income Tax 1309150) 473,911 485,519 7,651 9,033 
Sur -tax iin 90,000, 24,305 31,401 850 1,550 
Estate, etc., Duties , 160,000 112,579. 121, 2,800 4,300 
Stamps ee 55.000) 35.280 38.019 1,100 1,300 
Profits Tax... oa 24,020 123, 450 5,500 
EP... .. 250,000 178085 67,1 5,872, 1,200 
Other bal and Rev. 1.004 120 ine = 
SpeciatContributn.' 50,006 L 25,50 2,100 
Yotal Inland Rev. 1915150} 848,300 893,22 18,725 24,985 

ustoms......... a ala 358 566,889 16,764 24,175 
Exitee soi. ‘726 5504 414, 400 514, 52 3,100 4,009 





Total Customs & i 
Eacie .... Jie. 1547 150} 959, 758 1081408 19,864 28,184 
Motor Duties... "50,000 13,229 12199 Ate 139 





Surplus War Stores 102, $131, 340 «(75,55 
Surplus Receipts | 

from Trading.... 57,6 SATS = 2,8 ast ne 
P.O. (Net Receipts) - S150) oy 650, ... 
Wireless Licences. 11,00 6,370 6,50 owe } . 
Crown Lands... .. 1,00 670 6 
Receipts trom } 

Sun dry Loans. . 14,000, 39,172 10,6 we 98 


Miscell. Receipts... | 68, 195,847 109,43 2,325 4,237 


es 


42,329 57,688 





31655002207 7592 219233 


Total Ord. Rev... 





SeL_F-BaLaANcInG 

Post Office... ..... 150,2 

[ncaine Tax on 
kK.P.T, Refunds 16, 


2 ental 3931 500. 2315887 230036 44,5 


92,350 102, 
15,945 5,47 


4,850: 2,350 
409 189 


588 60, ),227 













Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 


(¢ thousand) 
Expenditure | mate, | Abe [ Abel Df 
ee howeag 2 1 | Week | Week 
to ended ended 










; 


ORDINARY 
EXpenpDrirere 
Int. & Man. of} 












Nat. Debt ..... | 500,000) 355,401, 336,924] 32,935: 30,277 
Paywents to N, { 
icdland.....<.. 26,000 14,540 15,976 764 938 
Other Cons, Fund { 
Services ...0. +. 8 5,878, 3,94 24 
Gane). bd | 534,000! 373,820 356,845) 33,705. 31,239 
Supply Services . . '2442657)1626795 1555817] 58,600: 59,250 
72,305, 90,489 
Sinking Funds....; tee 260 


Se_v-BaLancinGc i 
Post Office... ... 150, 
Tuacome Tax on} 
E.P.T, Refunds! 16, 


After increasing Exchequer balances by £175,235 to 
£3,373,527 the other operations for the week 
the gross National Debt by £40,127,6350 to £25,725 :nillion. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 
Tithe. Act, IUGR 606, BB. noes csnnsacads>aneace 270 


NET ISSUNTS '(f thousand) 
Rost © Office and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 and 


E. oT. Refunds . 

Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, rte sec. 4(1) ..i. 

Housing (Scot.}. Act, 1944, sec. 4(2) and + i 
(Fin. Provisions} (Scot.) Act, 1946, see 13f2).. 


Local Authorities Loass Act, 1945, sec. B41). ieee. SO 
New. Towns Act, 1946, sec. 12(3). 22... b> doitden da 100 
War Damage: Wat Damage Commission... ...,..° 2,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits. :.. 318 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 
Net Receipts Net ReravMants 


Treasury Bills .... 4,763 | Nat. Savings Certs, 600 
24% Dei. Bonds... 251 3%, Def. Bonds... . 513 
Tax Reserve Certs. 6,878 Other Debt :-— 
Ways & Means Ad- luternal ....... 526 
VRIES: 5. secon 14,975 External ...... 100 
Treasury Deposits. 15,000 
41,867 1739 


FLOATING DEBT 


4 mitthoa 












Ways ano 























; Trea- 
Treasury Means 
. Bills Advances sury | Tota 
rst | De | Float 
— Bank | posits mg 
Public ol by Debt 








Tender! Tap | Depts.; Eng Banks 


land 










2250-0 2582 


tw 


ce 
© 










2598 






















Aug 21]2210-0 0] 280-1 6:8 
» 28 $2210-0 , 2386-0] 286-8 |... 
Sept. %12210-0 | 2392-01294-2 
vw 41292210-0 | 2578-7] 297-0 | 2-0 
» 18}2210-0 2599-7] 300-5 18-8 
oe ® B56°5. 1. oss 
Oct. 9 2415-3] 274-7 | . 8-0 
» 16).240-0 2446-71277-5 > 5-5 
wo 23§2250-0 2446-5] 282-1 | O+5 
« 9 }225)-0 , 2424-6) 278-5 | . 
Nov. 6 | 225 2394-8 7} 
wo 1342299 2402-5 . 
? 
5°5 


0 

0% 
2250°0 2414- 

250° 0 

0 


4 amillion: 









Average 
Date o1 ae: 
Tender aeed a 










Yo 




















| 300-6 | 170-0 2-26 38 

Sept. 3 “0 | 295-8 | 170-0] 10 2-43 a1 
» 10 | 170-0 | 284-6} 170-0] “10 2-84 48 
" 42 | 170-0 | 2638 | F7O-0F 10 3-31 56 
” 24 $1700 | 273-5 170-0] 10 3-14 52 
Oct. 1 | 180°0°) 272-5 P1sc-04 10 1-72 4 
» & | 290-0 | 269-2 | 190-0] 10 1-90 62 
ail 4 | 180-0} 10 2-09 59 
ane 5-2) 170-0] 10 1-57 48 
» 2 ‘1} 170-0} 10 1-46 43 
Nov. 5 “9 | 10 1-58 44 
eye “9 10 1-97 53 
. 19 ‘1 10 1-89 52 
» 6 “8 10 4-38 48 
Dec. 3 8. 10 3h 31 


On December 3rd *t lications for bills to be paid on 


Tuesday, Wednesday, ursday, Friday and Saturday 
were aceepted as to about 3] per cent of the amount 
applied for at 499 17s. 5d. and applications at higher 
Prices were accepted in full, Applications for bills to be 
paid on Monday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d, and above 
in full. £170 million (maximtm) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for December 10th. For the week ended 
December lith the Banks wil! be asked for Treasury 
deposits. to the amount of £60 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(f thousand} 




















4,250 | 
2,350 | 


2,050 
2,700 


ans WAS casescesawes 





Net Savings .,..c0c0<+s% 


Defence Bonds = 
Receipts... ... soe eb reds 
Repayments’........+.+ 


Net Savings ......20.. 50. Dr 4,931 
P.O. and Trustee Savings oa 
Banks -— ' 

Receipts... LS 15,575 | 12,688 | 414,160 
Repayments :...4.2....4 $ 11,6364 10,745 
Net Savings ..........s5 

Total Net Savings... 2... 2. 

Interest on certificates repaid 

Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested ...:., 


‘THE BCONOMIST, Dedciaber 11, 194% 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
DECEMBER 8, 1948 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued: f Govt. Debt... iio 100 
InCirculation 1260,212,757] Other Govt. . 
In Bankg, De- Securities... 1288,262,44) 
partment .. 40,035,096 | Other Secs... . 715,282 
Com (other 
than gold)... 9% im 
— of Fid.——-—- 
SRI on.0* + oa 1300 ), O00,f 
Gold Coin and 209 
Bullion (at 
i72s. 3d. per 
or. fine)..... 247, 833 


“1 00,247,833 


1300 247 As 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 ‘ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees.... 355, 418,94] 
nl 3,467,412 | Other Sees.:- 41,577,232 
Public Deps.:- —_- 24,062,610 | Discounts and 

Public Accis.* 9,775,433 Advances... 17 664,850 

HM. Treas. Seourities.... 23,912,382 
Spectal Acct. 14,287,177 
Other’ Depsc~ 398,550,625 

Bankers...., 308,689,117 | Notes........ . 40,035,0% 

Other Accts... 89,841,508} Coin......... 5,182,378 

440, 613, 647 440,615,641 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Com issioners 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(f miftion) 

















SSuec 
Notes ie citoilation: 
Notes in banking depart- 





POG us. nated conan ys 53:5 40-0 
Government debt and 
pecuPities® .. 6... dk. 1299-1 1299-3 
Other securities... .... ée 0-8 08 
RI alin attends, entibia al aichen 0-2. 2 
Valued at s. per fine 08,, 72/3, 2/3 
Banting Dept. > 
Deposits >—~ ' 
Public Accounts ..,..... 10d O86 
Treasury Special Account 14-3. Wae5 
wees ee. Es AY. 315-4 38-7 
Others. .... W tc cendedé & " ¢ 91-9 898 
ROM «si nutnes én 406-0, 428-5) 450-5 422-6 
Securities :-— | 
Government. ..........- 290-7, 324-1] 352-7 3558 
Discounts, ete........... 162° 28-9 22-9 17-7 
SE os ithe aki oie ane an 19-3. 23:9 31-5 23:9 
ROME a. GF. Si SiS. ELK 3526-2 376: 387-1, 397-4 
Banking dept. res......... 97-8, 70-4 61-3 4-3 
9 Oe 70 0 
Proportion”. ........-.. 24-0) 16-9 14-2 12 


SE pital £ 
Fiduciary issue nieces from £1,350 willion to. 41,400 
million on March 4, 1948. 


“Tue Economisr” Eypex or Wuotrsatt 





PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
Dec. 2, | Noy. 16, | Nov. 30, 
1927 = 100 ror tea” | oes 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of E 


‘s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 


per fine ounce throughout the 


Spot cash prices were as follows -—- 






SILVER 


Loriden Nb vend Bombay 
ounce! 
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BURSARSHIP AT ST. JOHN’S. COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The College proposes shortly to elect a Bursar who will ligi 0 
an Official lowship, The mapifications desired eee "a 
administration and finance, and of the management of urban and rural 
property. The salary offered will be not less than £1,000 per annum, 
rising to a maximum of £1,500, with children’s allowance, the initial 
salary being fixed according to age and experience. The holder of the 
office qualifies for a pension at the age of 65. The College is ina position 
to find accommodation. The person elected will be expected to take up 
his duties on August 1, 1949. Applications, which should give the names 
of three referees, should be made to the. President. not later than 
February 1, 1949. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIP IN E@ONOMIC HISTORY. 


The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economic ( 
Politics give notice that they intend to appoint a Univeraity or elgg 
Economic History to take office from October 1, 1949. The ap intment 
will be subject to the Statutes and Ordinances of the Vaiversity. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary of the Faculty, 
the Marshall Library, Downing Street, Cambridge, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent.so as to reach hiin not later than December 31, 1948. 
Right copies of the spp ieesion should be sent, and, if so desired, one 
scopy of any published work. ‘Testimonials are not required, but a 


eee may give the names of two persons to whom reference can 
e@ mace. 





UNLVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY LECTURESHYPS IN ECONOMICS 


The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics and 
Politics hope soon to be in a position to appoint at least two University 
Lecturers in Economics, The appointments will be subject to the 
Statutes and Ordinances of the University.—Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Faculty, the Marshall Library, 
Downing Street, Cambridge, to whom applications should be sent so as 
to reach him not later than January 31, 1949. Eight copies of an 
application should be sent, and, if so desired, one copy of any published 
work. Testimonials are not required, but a candidate may give the 
names of two persons to whom reference can be made: 


[JMIVERSITY OF LONDON—The Senate invite applications for the 


peoceranD in Demography tenable, at the London School cf 
Economics and Political Science (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200). Applications 
(16 copies) must be received not later than January 20, 1949, by the 
Academic Registrar, University ef London, Senate House, W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars should be obtained. 


= THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER _ 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS in the Faculty of Economic and Secial Studies. 


Salary £450 per annum. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme.—Applications should ‘be sent not later. than 
January 14, 1949, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, 


from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the newly created post of READER IN 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY in the Faculty of Economic and Social 
Studies. Candidates should be interested both in Modern and in 
Primitive Societies, but their main interests may lie in either field. 
Salary scale £950 to £1,100 per annum, Initial salary according to 
qualifications and experience.—-Applications should be sent not later 
than January 14, 1949, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ASSISTANT COMMERCIAL OFFICERS 

Vacancies exist for three Assistant ‘Commercial Officers in Nigeria. 
Candidates for the first vacancy should possess general commercial 
experience connected with small industrial enterprises, preferably in 
4 managerial capacity. The chief duties of the post will to analyse 
propositions from individual Nigerian business men. for the loan of 
money from the Nigeria Local Sovélopmient Board to establish new 
industries, and also to pick out tential new industries capable of 
being developed by Nigerian canitel onal to persuade Nigerian operators 
to invest money therein. Sound commercial judgment and a knowledge 
of manufacturing precesses are essential. For the second post the duties 
will be to edit a Trade Journal, to write occasional articles on business 
aspects of the African import and export trade and to guide and 
generally to advise African exporters and importers. A wide knowledge 
of business practices, banking, shipping, etc., will therefore be required. 
For the third vacancy, the duties will be the general supervision of 
established Government industries such as Palm Oil Mills, Dairies, and 
Restaurants or the investigation and establishment of new schemes such 
as Rice Mills and Textile Mills. All three posts are permanent and 
pensionable, and the salary for each would be at a point on a scale 
£600—£1.200 (including expatriation allowance) according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Candidates should be under 45 and should 
Preferably possess a University degree in Commerce or Economies. 
~—Write for application form, giving brief details of qualifications and 
experience to Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary 

dings, Great Smith Street. S.W.1, within two weeks of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


ARKE RESEARCH MANAGER required by manufacturer in 

Home Counties. Applicants should have had experience in, if not 
sole. responsibility for, planning questionnaires, controlling field work 
and writing reports.s ary according te, experience, but not less than 
{550.—Write, Box 906. 


YOUNG executive recently returned from the U.S. now desires a 
+i change in employment and seeks post with progressive company 
with good prospects. Prepared to go abroad. Two-year post-graduate 
degree in Business Administration from Harvard University, _Know- 

of U.S. industry and markets. London University B.Com.(Hons.). 
Seven years’ industrial experience.—Box 911. 
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THE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS 


The H. R. Harmer Saleroom is the Mecca of all serious Philatelists. 
~ fuctioneers of the “ Hind "and. ‘ macnevelt Soltessete, invite 
contact them if you have fine stamps or ections for dis 

you wish to buy, write for Catalogue subscription blank. rmail 





editions of Catalog ilable six to seven weeks in advance 
Mt Sales.” To all serious  Philatelists, the H. R. Harmer Service is 
nsable. 


R. HARMER, LTD., 39/42 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Tel. No.: MAY 0218. Gables: ‘ Phistamsel London,”’ 


W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) fs 
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ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS et 


. APPOIN TMBETS REGISTER . 
Eniployers seeking the services Of Certified Accountants ’ere,asked. to 
write to the Secretary of the Association, 22 Bedford Square, London, 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL _ 


Applications are invited for the post of principal of the L.C.C, 
wae for the Distributive Trades, 107, Charing Cross Road, London, 

The activities of the College include day and evening classes for men 
and women engaged in or preparing to enter, the distributive trades. 
The College is equipped with laboratory and commodity r . model 
shops and showrooms. A secondary (mixed) school is also temporarily 
part of the principal's responsibility. 

Business experience atid ability. to command the confidence of 
employers. and employees’. organisations are required in addition to 
experience in education or technical training. 

Scale of salary: Men £900—f£25~£1,050; Women £720—f£20—£840. 

Application form and further particulars. (stamped addressed et 
necessary) obtainable from Education Officer (T.1), County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S.B.1.. Form to be returned te the Education 
Officer by January 15, 1949. (2225) 
PPLICATIONS are invited for position of the Executive officer on 

the International Wool Secretariat. The duties of the post require 
administrative ability of the highest order, experience in business 
management and a knowledge of world affairs. The ability to speak 
French will be an advantage. 

The work of the International Wool Secretariat is to promote the 
use of wool throughout the world by means of a fund provided by 
Dominion woolgrowers. Branches of the Secretariat are established in 
Europe, India and North America. 

Salary at rate of not less than £3,000 per annum and entertainment 
allowance. 

Applications, stating age and giving full particulars of qualifications 
and experience and including photograph, should be addressed to 
equ and Co., 8 Ely Place, London, E.C.1, not later than Decem- 

er 3ist. 














PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of General Works Manager 
44 of a large, well-known and progressive manufacturing concern in 
the Home Counties. The successful candidate will be appointed to the 
Executive Board of Directors after a. probationary period; - Applicants 
should have Hons. Degree in Engineering, Maths, or Chemistry, wide 
technical and executive experience in process type of industry (prefer- 
ably foodstuffs). The position will involve the co-ordination at highest 
level of the work of an executive team of high calibre and proven ability 
in similar capacity is necessary. ‘The position will carry a big salary 
as well as pension, life insurance and other benefits. Only men with 
drive, wide executive experience and a flair for getting things done can 
be considered. The vacancy is already known to all executives within 
the Company.—Applications, giving full statement of education, career 
and current salary level, should be marked ‘‘ Confidential’’ and should 
be addressed to the Managing Director, c/o Masius and Fergusson Ltd., 
40 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


YOUNG man, at present assistant to Company Chairman and Secre- 
. ta. seeks similar position of. greater scope und responsibility.— 
ox 883. 


WV OMAN Barrister (26). Requires ac “tinistrative post. Box #2. 




















ONDON STUDENT,. specialising in. Economics, seeks services of 

4 Tutor (University teacher or equivalent standing). Mainly needs 
an opportunity for critical discussion of whole field of. theoretical 
economics and current problems.—Box 


h ANAGING DIRECTORS. A young man (30) of preved exe utive 

ability in war and peace, with extensive experience in advertising, 
marketing, public relations and personnel management, offers his services 
preferably as No.'1 to a managing director or as top execttive of a 
marketing section or a public relations department. Present salary 
£1,200. Prospects for substantial increase in earnings are desired but 
the essential condition is that the job should be worth enthusiasm, hard 
work, and wholehearted concentration.—Write to Box 908. 


DVERTISER in middle thirties has ten years’ administrative and 

executiye experience of Market Research-Planning-Development. 

He desires change. Scope of present position is too limited. Minimum 
salary considered £1,100-£1,250.—Box 909. 


SSISTANT MANAGER.—First-class experience of Textiles and 
4\ General Merchandise. Able to work on own initiative, fully 
experienced with Export. Regulations, wanted by.. Export. Merchants 
for position with great prospects for ambitious man. Offers treated 
ieee = 1g tf te, Box A.C. 36262, Samson Clarks, 57-61, Mortimer 
Street, uae 


ENTLEMAN, at present Managing Diréctor, Export Company, 

established 60 years, wishes. buy directorship or rinership in 
firm Merchant Bankers or Private Bankers.—Write, Box P.Q. 254, 
Deacon's Advertising, 36 Leadenhall: Street, E.C.3. 


FOR SALE.—TiUE ECONOMIST, 1944, 5, 6, 7, 8—Box 907. 


YHESHIRE.—Georgian Mansion in_rural setting ; modernised fittings ; 
central heating, mains electricity, public water ; ideal for institu- 
tion, offices, research, a etc.; 5 large reception rooms, 20 bedrooms, 
§ bathrooms, excellent domestic offices, about 4 acres (part ornamental 
lake). greenhouses, ete.: freehold price, £18,500. (Complete furnishings 
at valuation if required.)—Photes. and particulars from Garner. and 
Sons, land agents, Stockport, Cheshire. (Tel.: 3013-4.) 


JOGUE’S Cookery Book. Price 10s. 64. Not available since 1940; 

now reprinted with added section on wine. Over 400 re care- 

fully selected for all who love to serve good food.—From okshops 
or post paid lls. 3d. from Vogue, 37 Golden Square, W.1. 
































Financial and Administrative Executive 


(Chartered 


Accountant) with extensive experience would like to hear 
from commercial concern willing to utilise his services In a 


managerial capacity in U.K. or Overseas where climate temperate. 
Only an appointment carrying a four figure salary considered. 
Write Box E619 c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
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New Business Contacts 


With its wide network of Branches, The 
Union Bank of Australia is able to give the 
fullest assistance to those seeking to establish 
new business relationships in Australasia. If 
desired, visitors so interested will be put in 
touch with importers and exporters of standing. 


informative booklets are available concern- 
mg industrial, commercial and social condi- 
tions throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


89a LINTON BANK 
ee OF AUSTRALIA 


BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ine pf ao a +. £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ail et bee ood +» €2,400,000 
FESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried ‘orward ... es» €2,768,759 
GEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1948 ... <8 fa .. .€87 ,927 503 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branche. throughout Scotland 
London Offices ; 


aa pti: CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
and New Zealand, Established 1837 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W 








B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO, 


Established 1858 





NEW BUSINESS CONTACTS BANKERS 


IN CANADA 


We shall be pleased to give practical help and guidance 
te British industry considering expansion in Canada. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 


Monthly Canadian Commercial Letter 
available on request. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability), 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada. 


Na OAK 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedie Street, London, E.C.2 
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THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Lunited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital .. 2. © sc. sews oe S$ 92,090,000 
Reserve Fund ... 9. ses nee wee, wee $24,000,000 
Total Assets Over ... sc. sev = ove, ws « 700,009,000 
cial facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
Georce C. Hitcaman Monager 
















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chiei Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS  £17,500,000 
XCEED €102,000,000 





ASSETS E 








CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €139,000,003 
(1947 Accounts; 
ANNUITIES 
ffi 
aimnateninns  Raaercianaey eines, Bove” Last gaxvinet " Gaplialgrotecie ot ! Cagis 
co LA redemption’; Reversionary; Certain; Deferred, etc. 
ESTO. 1928 Circumstances have made annuities an attractive proposition to aa 





increasingly large number of people, ticularly now that the capital 
invested in them can be safeguar against loss due to premature 
death. Very considerable loss (up to £1,000 and over in indiv 
cases) has been and is being sustained by the public due to their 
entrusting the purchase of their annuities. to inexperienced and 
unrepresentative part-time agents. The undersigned has spec 
for many years in every kind of annuity issued by the various Life 
Offices (for all of which he acts impartially and in the sole in 
of his clients), and is therefore in a position to advise on those giving 
the highest NET yield with complete safety. 

Descriptive brochure, without obligation, to bona-fide applicants, 
Box 712.—H. A. OUTHWAITE, Assurance Broker. * "Phone: WES. 3092 
Interviews by appointment only. 


‘(HE BRITISH BOOT, Shoe and Allied Trades Research Association 
require an Economist, or Statistician for operational research om 
productivity in the shoe manufacturing industry. A man with aie 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Economics which will 
be either In Pietermaritzburg or Durban. Duties will include encourag- 
and & t in Departmental] research schemes. 
hould the post be in Durban, duties will also include giving lectures 
fo non- opean students. 
The salary seale is as follows: ; 
Men: £550. x 25-—£725 
Women: £425 x 25—£600 
In addition a cost of living allowance will be paid, The commencing 
salary will depend on qualifications and experience. 
Membership of the University Teachers’ Provident’ Fund is com- 


pulsory, 
Further particulars and information as to the mettiod of application 
can. be obtained. from. the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
ritish Commonwealth, 32, Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
dute for the receipt of ‘applications is January 7, 1949. 


years’ research experience will be preferred. ea is expected 
‘a Sormanent one, and is eligible for superannuation under F.3.8 
—Applications to the Director, Satra House, Rockingham RF 
Kettering. 
--— _—~ a ee ee ee ncn ti-steatipesnlliyileesthseiteecinitilimeaceitipaiattamniitgtecte ae 
\ ARKETING, Sales Promotion, and Advertising enthusiast. Manager 
for front rank manufacturers, also advertising ee experience, 
Public school man (Winchester) and lately Lt. Co (Statt). Eats 
work, welcomes responsibility, uses brains, S¢eks new executir? 
post.—Box 821. 











OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 999 








by Sr. CLEMENTS Ss, 53 ty , TOs 
at 22 Ryder Street,.St..James’s, London, S.W.1. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Satutday, December 11, 1948. 





